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ANWELL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


DLESEX. 
Principal—The Rev. J. A. ‘ NIE uy cTON, M.A. Oxon., Curate of 
anw 
_ PARE NTS and GUARDIANS, desirous of selecting a School 
thy situation, combining the intellectual advantages of 
Collegiate Course, with religious instruction, moral training, 
and domestic care, on liberal terms, may obtain Prospectuses. 
on application (if by letter, pre- paid) to the Kev. i’. T.Walmsley, 
D.D. Rectory, Hanwell ; J. D. Macbride, Esq, D.C.L, Principal 
of M as di tle »ne Hall, tard: and of the Principal at the School. 


YOVERNESS.—A Lady of liberal Education, 

high respectability, and great experience in teaching 

and forming the minds and manners of young Ladies i in families 

espec tability, is desirous of AN ENGAGEMENT 

I he has always had the entire superinten- 

dencé ef Music, Rrawing. Geography, History, English Gram- 

mar, Writing, Arithmetic, &c., unassisted by Masters; and can 

conduct the first studies in French. ‘The most satisfactory 

testimonials can be given as to ability, disposition, and aon 

principles. Address (post paid) to Miss E. W harton,7, Berkeley- 
street, Cheltenham. 


THE ROYAL CORONATION PICTURE. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & GRAVES have the 


honour to announce eons! be! Her Majony’ s special per- 
mission, they will exhibit, in the allery, during the ensuing 
week, the GRAND HISTORIC by PIC TURE, of HER MA- 
JESTY” S< ‘ORONATION, painted by GEORGE HAYTER, ‘Esq. 
Historical Painter to the Queen. —Admission by Tickets only. 
The Subscribers to the Engraving are respectfully informed 
that the picture will remain with the Publishers for a few days 


only. 
“6. “Pall Mall, March 7. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
HREE EXHIBITIONS will take place at the 
Garden of the Society at Turnham Green on the following 
Saturdays, namely, May 16, June 13, July 4. Fellows may ob- 
tain 24 tickets each, for the ‘admission of their friends, at this 
office, price 3s. each, ON OR BEFORE APRIL 7th, on which 
day the subscription books for such tickets will be y ae | 
closed; and any Number, price 5s. each, after that day 
tickets issued at the Garden will be charged 10s. each. 
21, Regent-street. 














Just published, we 
: ee NEW _LIBRARY TERMS 


on which Families*and Book f0t th hout Grea 


4 ~ Morning Herald ‘Office, March Sth, 1340. 
HE Proprietors of Tue Morninc Heratp 
have received many communications from sources on 
which they can rely, of what ap) sars to be a systematic prac- 
tice pursued by certain retail dealers in newspapers, in various 
quarters, more especially in the suburbs of the Metropolis, to 
obstruct the circulation of that Journal, and substitute others, 
on the pretext that they cannot procure the Herald from the 
Publisher in time for their customers. Under these circum- 
stances, it becomes necessary to give the public notice, that the 
Morning Herald is published as early as any other Journal in 
London, and much earlier than some; and that there is no 
reason that persons residing in the remotest suburbs should not 
receive the Morning Herald by E1aut o CLock in the morning, 
except on those occasions when the extreme lateness of the de- 
bates in Parliament unavoidably delays publication. But on 
such occasions it is, and shall continue to be, published at least 
as early as any other morning journal. T here is but one effe * - 
tual mode of checking this abuse, and that, it is hoped, the 
public will, in justice to all parties, adopt, viz., on all occasions 
when it may be stated by dealers in newspapers, that the Morn- 
ing Herald cannot be supplied, to write to the Proprietors, who 
will, in that case, place their orders in the hands of those News- 
men, whose iutegrity and assiduity are to be relied on. 





Sales by “Auction. 


SOUTHGATE'’S ROOMS. 
By Mr. SOUTHG ATE, at his Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on WED- 
DAY. March 11, and ‘Two ‘following Day 
MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIC IN of 
BOOKS; A Selection of Modern Novels and Romances, 
being the duplicates of a Circulating Library at the West End 
the ‘Town; also various Books in Quires and Boards, includ- 
al copies of dou" s Gardening. 4 vols. 4to.—Cottingham's Henry 
the Seventh’s Chapel—Chambers’ Architecture, by Gwilt, 2 vols. 
Pre mag + Saas of modern Magazines—a choice collection of 
usic, &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 6d.) had at the Rooms. 
Valuations made of Law Libraries, Office Furniture, &c. 


ARCHITECTURAL BOOKS, PRINTS, ETC. 


R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL by AUCTION, 

t his House, 125, Fleet-street, on THURSDAY, ith? 

and Five, following da days, f, (Guaday exc excepted), atl procieety. the 

FIRST POR OHN WILLIAMS, 

(by order of his yt id, omit os saaniee Collection 

of English and Foreign Architectural Book ks, Works on Bridges, 
Railways, Engineering, Architectural Engravings, &c. 








Britain are supplied with the New Publications for perusal, nn 
now be obtained (postage free) on application to Messrs. pouneess 
& Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. Monthl z 
supplies in proportion to the number of Members forming eac 
Society, are regularly forwarded ; and to meet the increasing 
demand for New Works, the publishing resources of this exten- 
sive Establishment are —_ to the Library. 


for 1810, o 
MILLER'S CATALOGUE of SECOND. 
HAND BOOKS, will appear on, the 18th of March. 





Book-buyers desiring the same, can receive it postage free in | F 
any part of the United Kingdom, by favouring the Publisher | 


with their addresses. 
404, Oxford-street. 


Just published, Grati. 

CATALOGUE of SECOND. “HAND BOOKS, 
and sent to any, part of the United Kingdom, postage 
free. G. WILLIS, 37, Princes-street, Leice mn Sp London, 
publishes a ¢ ‘atalogue, at the end of every month, of ANCIENT 
a MODERN BOOKS in every branch of English and Foreign 
Literature, including many both rare and curious, These Cata- 
logues contain an endless variety of works suitable for the 
curious, the scholar, and the modern library. Gentlemen favour- 
ing the advertiser with their address shall receive Catalogues on 

the e day of publication. 


MO BE DISPOSED OF, an ESTABLISHED 
SUNDAY NEWSPAPER. For particulars apply to 
Messrs. Colley Smith, Hunter & Gwatkin, No. 9, Lincoln's Inn 


ALENCIA ISLAND.—LAND to be LET, 

on BUILDING LEASES, for Sea-bathing or Fishing, 

and Sporting Lodges. Half-pay Oflicers or invalids desirous of 

retired residence, in one of the cheapest and most salubrious 

parts of the kingdom, would find Valencia a most desirable situ- 

ation. Keference for particulars to Mr. Wilkinson, Irish Waste 
Land Oilice, 57, Old Broad-street. 


TO BOOKSELLERS AND OTHERS.— 

CAU TION.—An Injunction having been obtained against 
certain parties for selling and dealing in the Foreign Editions of 
BOYER and DELETANVILLE’S FRENCH and ENGLISH 
and ENGLISH and FRENCiL DIC TIONARY.—Booksellers and 
others are CAUTIONED not to purchase, sell, or offer for sale, 
any sach Foreign editi ion, as imme diate legal proceedings will be 
taken against any party so offendin 

By order of the Pr« ore tors. 
VHITTAKER & CO. 











Ave Maria-lane, London, I ‘eb. 27, me 


ARNABY RUDGEW—An Advertisement 
having appeared, signed by Messrs. Smirnson & Mirt- 

ton, Southampton-buildings, announcing that Mr. Cuar.es 
DickENs is not at present engaged upon the Work under the 
above title, it is necessary, in justice to Mr. BENTL EY, to state, 
that by an agreement, under the hand of M . -HARL ES D 4 K- 
ENS, datedin Pebrua ry Jast, Mr. DIicKENs 3 
above Work for Mr. BentLey, to be complet ted and pila 
tu him by the first day of January then next; and also engaged 
not to commence or write apy other Work untilthe same shoul d 
be completed, except ** Nicholas Nickleby,’ wuichis completed, 
and an annual publication, in one voliuine, Seer has been 
abandoned, and a book to be gorge ed by Mr. Coiat 
edited by Mr. Dic s, which has been paiiiiae 
up to this time Mr. Dickens has not expressed his intention 
to refuse to perform his agreement by writing the Work in 
question. 

ADLINGTON, GREGORY, FAULKNER, & x wer ‘L part. 
ord-row, 





*«* I certify the facts above stated to be tru 
JOHN 8, GREGORY, 
Feb, 24, 1840, Bedford-row, 











SALE OF BOOKS AT DUBLIN. 


OHN F. JONES begs to announce thet he wn 
e SELL by AUC TION, at his Literary Sale Room, No. 
Nassau-street, on MO NDAY '» the 16th instant, a COLL EC c T TON 
of CHOICE BOOKS in various classes lish Literature, 
being part of the Library of JOSEPH UME REYS, Esq., of 
Claremont, Glassucain. 

The limits of an advertisement will not allow of the titles of 
the works being enumerated, but the collection includes many 
valuable works in the following departments—viz. British and 

oreign History, Irish History and Topography, Biography, 
Antiquities, Illustrated Works, Voyages ae i Travels, (compris- 
ing the works of most que distinguished travellers within the 


| last half century), &c. 


The books are mostly in 5 elegant bindings, with some in boards. 
Catalogues are in preparation, and can be forwarded to any 


| part of the kingdom at the expense of a few pence postage. 





RYALL’S CONSERVATIVE P ORTRAITS, ETC, 

To be SOLD by AUCTION, by Mr. HODGSON, at his Great 
Room, 192, Fleet-street (cor ner of Chancery-lane,) on TUE 
DAY, March 17, and following day, at half-past 12, by Ae, 7 
the Assignees of Messrs. Dawe & Gower, Printsellers, Regent- 
street, 

ALUABLE ENGRAVINGS, including the 
entire Stock of RYALL'S PORTR: AITS of EMINENT 

CONSERVATIVES and St ATESMEN, Books of Prints, Steel 

Plates, Prints Framed and Glazed, Printing Paper, Shop Furni- 

ture, Marble Top ‘Tables, Bookcases, wrought [ron Safe, &c. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


Th he LIBRARY of BOOKS, the splendid At ‘ollection of CAS 
PLASTER, and OR IGINAL MARBL » FRAGMENTS, fi 
i principal remains of antiquity e aa ing in Rome, &c. 
property of the late GLORGE SAUNDERS, Esq. P.R.S. 


i F ESSRS, WINSTANLEY have received direc- 

tions from the Executors to SELL by AUCTION, at the 
residence, 252, Oxford-street, on INESDAY, the isth of 
March, and follows ng day, the prin portion of the well- 
selected LIBRARY of BOOKS of the late GEORGE SAUN- 
DEKS, Esq. ro a S. and F.A.S. ; including a very rare and com- 
plete copy of the works of Piranesi, in 19 vols, proof impressions, 
with the adc oa of Piranesi the Younger; several copies of 
Vv itravis and Palladio’s Works; Kent's designs of Inigo Jones; 
Carter’s Ancient Are hitecture of England, &c. ; and the works 
of Bartoli, Morelli, Piroli, Franzetti, Bonarini, Vasi, and most of 
the eminent Lb nglish authors on are hitecture. Also, the unique 
collection of Casts, which are in a fine state of preservation, and 
were broug cht from Rome in 1788, consisting chiefly of the Friezes, 

als, Figures, and Orname vmtal Decorations of the most cele- 

1 Temples at Rome, Xc.; full size casts of the Venus di 
Medici, Apollo Belvedere, and the Antinous; be autiful marble 
Sepule bral Monument, together with several fine specimens of 
Original Marbles from Ancient Temples, &c. o be viewed on 
Monday and ‘Tuesday preceding the sale, when Catalogues may 
oe had on the premises, aud of Messrs. Winstanley, Paternoster- 


COLLECTION OF PICTURES FROM IRELAND. 
Mesers. CHRISTIE & MANSON have the honour to acquaint 
e Public, , that on FRIDAY, March 20, and following day, 
they will SELL by AUC TION, at their Coont Room, King- 
street, St. it ames" $-square, (without reserv: 
PORTION of the VALUABLE COLLEC. 
TION of PICTURES lately removed from C ononmmere » 
Ireland, the Property of the Right Hon. EARL of LES’ 
Among thei will be found specimens of the following pi a and 
este omed J Masters 
Carracci Ss. “Bourdon F. Bol Vernet 
Guido Canaletti ‘Teniers A. Kauffmann 
Murillo Le Nain Rubens Northcote 
Carravagio. Rembrandt Kotenhaemer Barrett 
May be viewed two days preceding, Xc. 
THEF ee engl ION OF THE VALUABLE LIBRARY 
OF THE LATE BISHOP OF LICHFIELD. 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 
ne a as s-square, on MONDAY, March 23, and 5 





) 
ik : [RST PORTION of the very VALU- 
ABLE and CHOICE LIBRARY of Theological, Critical, 
storical, and Mise ellaneous Lite rretare, ‘| 
SAMUEL BUTLER, D.D. 
“L ate Bishop of Lic Rield. 
Catalogues are being prepare od. 








THE Rr ye~ CABINET OF PICTURES OF 
ILLIAM HASTINGS, Esq., Deceased. 

Messrs. CHRIS, TIE & MANSON respe retfally jinform the Nobi- 
lity and Connoisseurs that they will SELL by AUCION, at 
the! eir Great Room, King-street, St. James’ ahd, on FRIDAY . 
March 27, and following day, at | precisely, 

(By order of the Executors.) 
HE very choice and judiciously-selected CABI- 
NET cf iba well-known Amateur. 
ILLIAM HASTINGs, Esq., Deceased, 
nea — his late Residence at Kensington, 

Comprising a Calm, a beautiful gem by W. Van de Velde; a 

capital work of Jan Steen ; a Sea-piece b Backhuyse n;a Land- 

scape by Ruysdael ; a most brilliant wor x of Wilson ; and beau- 
tiful specimens of the following Masters :— 

Parmegiano Teniers A. V. de Velde 

Carracci G. Poussin Ostade Moucheron 

Albano F. Millé lusart Wouvermans 

Guercino De Lorme Pynacker De I 

P.da C pevtone S. Bourdon a es r Neer V. der Meulen 

D. Fev J.deMabuse Metzu L outherbourg 
‘Also the C >ollection of Prints, Dute h Etchings, und Drawings, 

and some 
May be view oa three days preceding, an and C ‘atalogues had. 


MAGNIFICENT COLLECTION OF BRONZES., 

Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON res spectfully inform the Nobi- 

and Conselsoure, that they will SELL by AUCTION, on 

‘ SDNESDAY, March 11 and 12, at their Fn Room, King- 
street, St. James’ s-square, at 1 o'clock precise 

A very Superb Assemblage of BRON ZES and 

ARTICLES of V ERTU ; comprising fine Groups and 

Studies of heroic and life size, splendid Vases and Candelabra 

on Pedestals in fine cinque cento taste, Busts, and small Bronze 

Figures and Groups, 
so various Articles of Taste and Verti. 
May y_ be viewed three days preceding, ¢ &e. 





PICTURES, BOOKS, MARBLES, CHINA, ETC. 
Of Lieut.-Gen. SIR HERBERT TAYLOR, G.C.B., Deceased. 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at the ir Great Room, King- 
street, St. James's-square, on W EDNESDAY, April 8, and two 
following days, *b 1 precisely, 
y order of the Execut m 
A PORTION. of the COLLE C TION of PIC- 
TURES, the Library of Modern Books, and Books of 
Prints, Engravings, and Drawings, Marbles, Bronzes, China, 
Musical Iustruments, Sabres richly mounted, Oriental and other 
© uripestion, Models in Wax, Gre ours in Alabast er, Xe. " 
Lieut.-Gen. SIR HERBERT TAYLOR, G.C.B., Deceased, 
temoved from St. re atherine’s Lodge. 
May be viewed three days preceding. 


THE VERY , a TANT COLLECTION OF ANCIENT 
D MODERN ENGRAVINGS. 
Ofa none EMAN of HIGIL RANK, Deces ased, 

Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON respectfully inform the Nobility 
and Connoisseurs, that they will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
Great Room, King-stree »t, St. Jumes’s-square, on MONDAY, 
May 11, and following days 

(By order of the Executors.) 
he very important and highly-celebrated COL- 
LECTION of ANCIENT and MODERN ENGRAVINGS 
Of a NOBLEMAN of HIGH RANK, Deceased. 

In this choice Collection will be found, in the Italian school, 
rare Nielli, numerous and fine specimens of M. Antonio and his 
school, the Master of the Die, Giulio Bonasone, Beatricetto 
Eneas Vico, the G &c.; Specimens of the Sc ool of Parma, 
Bologna, Venice, and 'N aples; numerous and fine Specimens of 
the early German Masters; Etchings by Rembrandt and other 
Dutch Masters in rare states ; a series of Portrait lso the fine 
Collection of English and Foreign Modern Engravings, and a 
few Books of Prints. —C at alog ues are bei ring prepare “dl. 


YDINBURGH RE VIE WwW, No. 143.—It is 
requested that ADVERTISE ME NTS and BILLS in- 
tended for insertion in this forthcoming Number of the Edin- 
burgh Keview, be sent to the Publishers on or before Monday, 
March lWéth. 
59, Paternoster-row, March 6, 1840. 











a »ssrs. CHRIST re & MANSON have the honour to inform the 
Public that ‘hey will SELL by AUCTION, on SATURDAY, 
be ace - dé ‘, at 3 o’clock Lees isely, at their Great Room, King? 

mes's-squ 


pve oN’ TY FIV E LAN DSCAPES, the Works 

of that distinguished Amateur, the late JOHN ‘TAYLOR, 
Esq., of Grosvenor-place, consisting of beautiful classical L and- 
scapes, enriched with Architecture and bi igures, and displaying 
the varied at peep ane effect for which this accomplished ama- 
teur was so celebra 

Alsoa highly- are sting Portrait of GARRICK, by Dance, 

presented by Garrick to Mr. Taylor. 
May be viewed two days preceding, "ke, 





On the Ist of March was published, price ly. (to be completed in 
Sweats | Monthly Parts), No. Il. of an entirely original Work, 
entitled, 

E COMIC NOVEL; 
or, meme VICTOR " AND THE DAYS OF 


By LYN 
With mony esti ations ‘in mi my styles by 
EK ARTISTS FUN SOCIET 
* A novel of Life, not Politics :—let not the title of DOWNING 
STREET mislead oe pda let not society imagine it is at 
all out of place !"—Ly 
London : i Bailliére, 219, Regent-street, 
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ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
on, Established in 1826. 


Wm. Goodenough Hayter, Bg. ‘Robert Palk, Es 
Charles Johnston, Esq. John Louis Prevost, Esq. 
John Towgood Kemble, Esq. nuel Smith, Esq. 

John G. Shaw Lefevre, F.K.S. | Le Marchant Thomas, Esq. 
Trustees—Jobn Deacon, Esq., John G. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. F.R.S., 
tharles Johnston, Esq. 

In this Office fessrevs have the option, either of securing a 
certain sum at death at a low rate of Premium; or of partici- 
pating in j of the nett profits of the Company on paying an in- 
creased rate of Premium. 

The following are the annual Promal ums for the assurance of 
1007. on a healthy life in either case 

WITHOUT PROFITS. 
Age 20/ 12, Ils. 8d. | 20) 2/. 29. 2d. | 40] 22. 178. Od. [50] 41. Os. 8d. 
WITH PROFITS. 
Age 20} 1/.16s. 11d. | 30{ 2. 9s. 2d. | 40| 3d. 68. 6d. [50] 40.148. 2d. 


vision of the profits will take place quinquennially. Bo- 
nuses accrue after three annual premiums shall have been paid; 
and parties can receive their bonuses in a present sum, or have 
them applied in augmentation of their Policies, or in reduction 
of their future Premiums. Assurers on the non-bonus system 
May contract to pay their Pre miums either in one sum,ina 
given number of payments, in annual, half-yearly, or quarterly 
payments, or on the ascending or descending sca e, Officers in 
the Army ‘and Nav y when in active service, persons afflicted with 
chronic and other diseases, and such as are going beyond the 
limjts of Europe, are also Assured at moderate Rates. Prospec- 
tuses and all necessary mee so may be obtained at the 

tlice. Proposals can be passed dai 
MICHAE 7 SAWARD, Secretary. 


OYAL BANK of AUSTRALIA. — Capital 
» £1,000,000, in 20,000 Shares of £50 each. Deposit £5 per 
Directors. 
‘an "Alexander Cockburn, Esq. 
William P. Craufurd, Esq. 
John Connell, Esq. 
John Mitchell, Esq. 




















hare, 

Benjamin Boyd, Esq. 

ea Meux, Esq. 

eo! Webster, Esq 
John Sutherland. Esq. 
Standing Counsel—Peter Laurie. Es 
Sitiaitece— Monet. Parken & Webster, 13, New ‘Hoswell-e ourt 3 
b. rs. Johnston & Farquhar, 32, New Broad-street. 
RES eas | os Bank of London, Moorgate-street, Lothbury, 
and Argyll-place, Regent-street. 
Edinburgh—National Bank of Scotland. 
rath Edinburgh and Leith Bank. 
G aagow.—W estern Bank of Scotland. 
Greenock—Greenock Bank 
Aberdeen— Town and County Bank. 
Arbroath—Arbroath Rankine Company. 
Dumfries—Southern Bank of Scotland. 
Ayr—Ayrshire Banking Company. 

The object of the Company is for the transaction of all bank- 
ing business at Sydney, Launceston, Adelaide, Port Phillip, and 
such places as the Directors may deem advisable ;.and it is in- 
tended to apply, as far as possible, the system which has proved 
so successful in Scotland. 

The extraordinary progress which the Australian Colonies 
have made within the last tew years, the continued flow of emi- 
gration towards them, together with the high value of money 
there, call for an increased number of establishments of this 
description, : and the prosperous condition of the banks already 
in operation is a sutlicient guarantee that under prudent manage- 
ment this investment must prove a most profitable and ure 
one to the shareholders, as high rates of interest are obtained 
with perfect security, in a country where, from w ell-ascertained 
data, capital is improving at rates varying from 50 to 75 per cent. 
per annum, 

The following Extract from the Official Share List of February 4, 
1840, shows the present value of stock in two of the Australian 
Banks formed in London: 
Original Share. Paidup. Present Price. 
Bank of Australasia « £310 £10 0 £57 10 
ies Vr ° 10 0 17 10 
nion Bank of Australial — ,. ” ‘oaies tied 
(established in 1835) J 17 10 25 10 

Nor can the prosperity of banking operations connected with 
those colonies be better illustrated than by reference to the 
satistactory report of the Directors of the Union Bank of Austra- 
lia, presented to the Proprietors at their general meeting, on 
the 3rd of february, and by the following extract from the Rev. 
Henry Carmichael’s pamphlet on New South Wales, wherein he 
observes, * There are at present in Sydney three Joint Stock 
Banking Companies in operation, with a paid up capital of about 

each, which divide a profit annually of from 20 te 25 per 

cent.” His Excellency, Sir James Stirling, also, in his recent 
work on Western Australia, says, in allusion to the Western 
ank of Australia, “The second half year left a clear profit over 
the expenditure of 14 and a half per cent., which, after setting 
aside one-fifth as an a mulating fund, according to an evist- 
ing rule, enabled the directors to declare a dividend of 11 and a 
aif per cent. on the paid up capital ; at the close of the year no 
dishonoured bill remaining on hand, nor had the solicitor of the 

Ly to commence a single suit for the rec overy of a debt due 


othe Directors have for some time been making arrangements 
for immediately carrying into effect the objects of the Com. 
pany ; and in order to advance the influence of the bank in the 
colonies, they have reserved a portion of the shares for distri- 
bution there. 

As the principal part of the business must necessarily be 
carried on in the colonies, it has been thought inexpedient to 
have a numerous board of directors in London. It has therefore 
been determined that the number shall not at any time exceed 
10, but to secure the prudent administration of the aflairs of the 

ank, a complete system of superintendence is now being or- 
ganized by the directors for the establishments in the colonies. 

A sufficient capital has already been subscribed to enable the 
directors to ge e business immediately. They have che re- 
fore resolved, in order to avoid the inconvenience which has 
been found to ari n other undertakings from an unrestricted 
application for s s,and to induce only those to apply who 
wish to become b a tide proprietors, not to entertain any appli- 
cation unless made in the printed forms provided by them for 
that purpose, and ancetneniad by a payment of 2/. upon each 
share applied for, the directors reserving to themselves, at the 
time of appropriation, the right to reject or comply with such 
application either in whole or in part, the money to be returned 

itt he application be rejected, and to be placed to the credit of 
the party in respect of the shares allotted to him if accepted. 

For the guidance of those who may wish to become proprie- 
tors, it may be mentioned, that it is not in contemplation to call 
up more than 10/. per share for the next 12 months. 

The Directors have postponed filling up the London Board to 
the full number of 10, in order to give them the opportunity of 
selecting influential proprietors, whose assistance and co-opera- 
tion they may think it advisable to secure for the interests of the 
concern; power is reserved to them for that purpose, and they 
are also authorized to com; nlete all other arrangements neces- 
sary for putting the Company into immediate operation. 

Application for shares, in accordance with the printed form, to 
BS made to Messrs. Boyd, 4, New Bank-buildings, Lothbury, 

ni 





arn AL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSUR- 
CE and DEFERRFD ANNUITY SOCIETY, 26, 
Cornhill, "Londons Capital, 500,000/, 
Empo mamnit by. ct of Parliament. 
Direet: ea Lami . Murray, . Chairman. 
Col. Sir Burges Camac, K.C.S. | George Langley, Esq. 
John wilboteon, M.D. F.R. a John Rawson, 'Sqe 
H. Gordon 4 Joseph ‘Thompson, Esq. 
Honer folios Esq. M.P. = 
tech 


Dr. Olinthus Gregory. F F. z. A.S i “Professor Wipstetone, F.R.S. 
t ~ Woolhouse, Esq. F.R.A.S. 

By the new seine ipley }. 3 Life Assurance af Deferred Annui- 
ties, founded by this Society, the moral obligation of all classes 
of making a provision for a family or for old age, is largely 
enhanced by the immediate advantages secured to the assured 
themselves. 

The details of the principles of the Society, its improvement 
in the system of Assurance, its economical arrangements in 
porgur of the assured, its extensive Tables, &c. will be found in 

ts Prosp: ctus, which may be pegs at the Office of the Society, 
26, C ornhill, London; at any s Branches throughout the 
country. . FERG 180N- CAMROUX, Secretary. 

FUTURE an EXISTING CHILI REN. s 
AMILY ENDOWMENT SOCIETY LIFE 
ASSURANCE and ANNUITY OFFIC E No. 12, Chatham- 
place, Blackfriars, London. CAPITAL, 500,000/. 
Directors—George Alfred Muskett. Esq. Nt P. Chairman. 
William Butterworth Bayley, Exq. Deputy Chairman. 
Henry Bowden, Esq. Colonel Luar 
John Fuller, fea. Thomas Willis Muskett, Esq. 
Sdward Lee, ames Steward Esq. M.P. 
S cajor Willock, K.L.S 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS SOCIETY. 

A married man, paying a yearly premium, or a single sum, 
varying according to the age of his wife, would secure to each 
of his future C améren, however numerous, a specific sum on 
attaining any given ag 

EXAMPLE :—Wife a 21—8/. 185. 6d. Annual Premium for 22 
years ; or, 134. ly. 8d. paid in one sum, would entitle each Child 
attaining 21 years of age to 100/. 

Persons depending on income may, at a comparatively trifling 
cost, secure a sum sufficient to give all their Sons a ( ‘ollegiate or 
Prof nal E cation, and a Portion to each oftheir Daughters. 

Guardians, Trustees, &c. may thus provide for apprenticesbip 
fees without giminishing the capital necessary to establish their 
Wards in busines: 

All persons may ‘on easy terms insure their lives at this Office. 
ae i’ Life “ea eae 100; 

40 wn 





Age. 60 
Annual” |g, 4 7 £30 3|£149|£5 25 
s are also granted by the Society. 





Annuities of all kin 
The usual allowance made to Solicitors, to whom, and all 
other persens arranging Marriage Settlements, or other pecuni- 
ary transactions, this Society offers peculiar advantages. 
N CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


~~ ASYLUM FOREIGN ARE Sou riC LIFE OFFICE. 
70, Cornhill, and 5, fatprice-siese, London. 


Established in 182 
NEW oy STEM OF TERN AND WHOLE LIFE 
URANCES IN THE SAME POLICY. 
HE San declared by the Equitable Office 
in 1840 involves a striking anomaly in the principle of 
division adopted by such societies, since those insured even 
in 1817, becoming of the favoured 5,000 in 1851, the earliest 
period of admission to participation since 1816, will have d per 
ent. per ann. less by surviving till 1840, than if they had died 

intermediately after payment of premium in 1859 :—Thus, against 
them and those subsequently admittec ofthe 5 A the principle 
of extra advantage from prolonged life is rever and thatat 

the only division at which they could obtain that or e. 

It is intended to point out the errors of the miscalled bonus 
systems, and contrast a plan of progressively increasing rates 
under protection of a previously subscribed apital. 

Keferring to the principle by which rates of insurance are esti- 
mated—surpose 100 persons insured each for 100 at the year 
of age at which 1 in 100 die within one year ;— *h pay 1. and 
only 1 die, the contributions (without interest) wi l pay the loss 
of that year; but as every man will be nearer to death by every 
progressing year of age, so the mortality will be higher as the 
parties grow older, and therefore, on renewal for consecutive 
years, the contributions must be increased commensurately 
with the varying law of mortality during those pou 

This simple system is not practicable by a ody of mutual 
insurers; because of 1,000 insured as above, 20 being expected to 
die in two years ; if 12 were to die in the first, a want of funds 
would occur notwithstanding only 8 should die in the second 

r sane thence the necessity for a previously-subscribed 
capital. 

n mutual societies this fund is supplied by the excess conse- 
quent on an even rate at every year of life ; for instead of 1. in 
the first year, 1/. 0s. 2d. in the sec ond, and so on, 2/. is paid an- 
nually throughout, as a supposed equivalent for the increasing 
rates required by the law of mortality year by year: now though 
in contrasting the equalized with the increasing rates, the pre- 
sent values are the same, yet the insurer who dies premature] 
will have paid the equivalent without reaching the age whic 
was to relieve him from greater payments than the even annual 
rate: thus at the 17th year of age by se Northampton table, 
MU. ls, 2d. is required for one year; at 10, for a like term, 
2/. Os. 7d.: now the insurer at 17 must wo ‘21. 4 ad. yesety freas 
the commencement, and therefore outlive 23 years, before 
tinds relief from greater payments. ‘Ihe same principle applies 

all age: 





This averaging of contributions has caused endless difficulties 
and injustice in offices dealing with the premature excess on a 
division of supposed protits. Indeed, some charge a price even 
beyond the proper whole life premium, for the sole purpose of 
giving Bonuses; though no just principle of division among sur- 
vivors, has ever been suggested, by those who have made the 
subject the le ading study of their lives. 

Under these considerations, the AsyLum C ompany originated 
and published many _ years ago, a system of “* Ascending Scales 
of Premium ;” in which the rates progressed at five or seven 
years; and the safe working of that system, now induces its ex- 
tension to whole life Insurances for every year of age from 15 to 
70, leaving the Insurer to select the periods for increase ; by these 
means he may use his policy as a term insurance as Tong as he 
pleases, and afterwards as a whole life Policy, on the even annual 
or other scales, according to his then age, whatever his state of 
health. Hence, instead of paying an overcharge on the chance 
of return or of receiving a value for the Policy on surrender, he 
will retain the amount in his own pocket ; and parties can hence- 
forth find it no more expedient to be their own mutual i <p 
than to be their own tradesmen, in hopes of saving the fair 
centage which relieves them from the contingencies more or aon 
inseparable from all commercial employments of capital. 

The Directors do not advocate very low rates of premium, 
knowing that insufficiency of contributions must lead to dis- 
astrous consequences; but they fearlessly contend for payment 
of proper rates at proper periods, and call attention to the 
broad distinction, between unnecessary advance by an Insurer, 
and security to an Olflice in present value of a series of annually 
increasing rates. 

Insurers may begin on the new scales at almost any price, not 
boss than the rate tor a year’s term insurance. 

s of * Renewable Term” rates, 
and full information, may be obtained at the Company’s Offices, 

Feb, 1840, GEO, FARREN, Resident Director. 
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This Society is established for the purpose of transacting ex- 

clusively an important branch of business, which has not yet 

been taken up by any other institution. 

The objects of this society are to enable parties, at all ages, 
and in al circumstances, to invest, accumulate, and realize 
during life, their annual savings; to afford to all, and especially 
to persons whose incomes are derived from professional or com- 
mercial employments,—to Clergymen, Annuitants, officers in the 
army or navy, heirs of entail, landed proprietors, and others, 
the means of making provision for those occ asions where funds 
are required, which cannot be supplied or spared from their in- 
come ; and to ive an opportunity of providing, on terms other- 
wise unattainable, a fund to be at command at an after period 
of life, either for their own use and advantage, or for the benefit 
of children and others in whom they are interested. 

To meet the views of persons having different objects in 
making provision for themselves and ot hers, the Society's plan 
is offered under several schemes, which are respectively divisi- 
ble at the expiry of 10, 15, 20, 25, and 20 years :— 

A person at the age of 25 may, by an annual payment of 16/. 10s. 
secure payment, at the expiry of 30 years, of 1000/., and also a 
proportionate share of the whole accumulated projits of the 
scheme which he has joined. 

A person aged 40, may, by an annual payment of 53/. lls. 8d. 
subscribe for 2000/., ‘payable at the expiry of 20 years, and also 

a proportionate share of the profits, as abov ie. 

A pavant may, by an annual payment of 15/. 7s. 3d. secure for a 
child aged 5, the sum of 390/. payable at the expiry of 15 years, 
and also the proportionate share of the profits 

Subscribers will receive back not only their own contributions, 
with all the annual accumulations thereon, but likewise the 
due proportion of the improved contributions of those members 
whose interest in the society has — by deat: 

Full details of the Society's principles and plan will be found 
in the Svaapectes, which may be ba t the Office of the Com- 
porgate-ctrest ; or from o.,. B. & M. Boyd, 4, New 

Bank & Buildings. Lothb ury. 
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REVIEWS 
Letters of the Earl of Dudley to the Bishop of 
Llandaff. Murray. 


In the actual state of British literature, the 
appearance of the present volume is very accept- 
able. Without entertaining that high estimate 
of the late Earl of Dudley’s intellectual powers, 
which wasonce currentin political and fashionable 
circles, we hold him to have been, by his attain- 
ments and his position, sufficiently distinguished, 
to render his opinions worthy of preservation and 
regard. If they are not always remarkable for 
precision and justness, they are at least invested 
with a varnish of fanciful and literary elegance, 
which forcibly contrasts with the coarse and 
vulgar slang of the day: and if they had no 
other merit, they would still be acceptable, as 
apt and curious specimens to illustrate the struc- 
ture of the aristocratic mind, and to show the 
wide and impassable gulf which is placed between 
the upper classes, and the sturdy and fearless 
reasoners of that part of society which labours 
with hands, as well as heads, for its hard-wrung 
bread. Amidst the total neglect of intellectual 
and moral science which marks the epoch in 
which we live, it is principally by individual 
portraitures of mind, such as are here given, that 
some general notions can be attained concerning 
that branch of philosophy ; and it is no small 
merit, in works like the present, that they can 
suggest thoughts, which are sedulously sup- 
pressed in ordinary education. 

J. W. Ward, the quondam friend of Canning, 
and follower of his political fortunes, the sarcastic 
wit of male society, and the “ pet and darling 
without end” of the ladies, is known to the men of 
the present generation principally as that Lord 
Dudley, whose eccentricities still afford one staple 
of after-dinner conversation. Even the very times 
in which he flourished, the transition epoch be- 
tween the high-pressure days of Tory ascendancy 
and the commencement of the reform era, are 
already passing from the memory to the index, 
having fallen nearly as much out of the sphere 
of daily associations, as the “‘ merry days of good 
queen Bess.” Of this transition state of things 
Lord Dudley was, personally, no inapt illustra- 
tion. He had discovered that the old education, 
and the old system of government, for which 
that education had so long sufficed, would no 
longer do; and he had procured for himself a 
range of information, which placed him far in 
advance of the old “‘ poleetical post-horses,”” who 
were his favourite objects of ridicule. He enter- 
tained, consequently, many isolated opinions in 
advance of the great body of his parliamentary 
contemporaries : but with all that, he either did 
not possess that quality of mind which (generaliz- 
ing as it goes,) gives unity to thought, and con- 
sistency to character, or he was so bound down 
by the chains of his caste and education, as to be 
disabled from taking a firm position with any 
party. It may be that he was, with all his lite- 
rary industry, indolent as respects life; it may 
be, that he wanted the energy of volition requi- 
site for steady mental action: or it may be, that 
he was depressed by an internal sense of the 
malady which was impending over him; but 
whatever was the cause, it is certain that, with 
talents which excited the warmest respect of the 
leading men of his day, he was passed in the 
political race by many of his contemporaries, 
who, in everything, save adaptation, were con- 
siderably his inferiors. That all these circum- 
stances combined to produce the consequence, 
is most probably the truth; but with all Lord 
Dudley’s constitutional peculiarity, his education 
also went very far towards determining his des- 





tiny; as is, in some degree, confirmed by the 
somewhat analogous case of his friend Canning. 
That singularly gifted statesman was also, in 
some respects, behind his age. After a long 
political apprenticeship, his creed, and conse- 
uently his position, remained undecided; so 
that if not accidentally prevented from going to 
India, he might have disappeared from public 
life, without giving proof of his greatest capa- 
bilities. On the other hand, it is possible, that 
had he not died prematurely, he would have soon 
found himself below the level of the official neces- 
sities of a rapidly advancing society : and would, 
in all likelihood, have been driven from the heli, 
and wasted his powers, like others of his class, 
in parliamentary opposition. It is indeed possible 
that Mr. Canning, by energy of mind and will, 
might have risen above the trammels of the 
schools in which he was bred; he might have 
mastered the philosophy of the new political 
combinations, and discarded many other preju- 
dices of his party, as he did those which he 
abandoned during his short gareer of power; but 
we cannot think that such a change was more 
than a bare possibility. 


To return, however, to Lord Dudley : he was 
not a man to be judged by what he did not effect, 
for himself, or for humanity. His mind and 
attainments were of no common cast; and 
society is much indebted to the Bishop of Llandaff 
for preserving this fragmentary specimen of what 
he was, for its instruction and amusement. To 
the usual value of such a gift, there is to be added, 
in the present case, the additional merit of 
having persisted in bestowing it, in defiance o 
considerable opposition. Lord Dudley, it shoul 
seem, had directed his executors to burn his own 
papers unread ; and when the Right Rev. editor, 
in ignorance of this disposition, proposed to pub- 
lish such of that nobleman’s letters as were in 
his own keeping, the executors threatened an 
application to Chancery for an injunction. The 
Bishop, while he bowed to their decision, was 
still not convinced of its fitness; and eventually, 
by the interference of Lord Hatherton, was 
enabled to vanquish the difficulty, and to obtain 
a withdrawal of the inhibition. A work thus 
snatched out of the fire is doubly welcome ; 
and his lordship, in thus persevering, has not 
only gained his own end, by placing the memory 
of his friend in advantageous relief, but has 
also preserved a document that will be useful to 
the future historian, who shall feel disposed to 
chronicle the philosophy as well as the facts of 
the times. 

This correspondence, commencing in 1814 
and ending in 1823, comprises ninety-four 
letters. ‘They consist principally of references 
to the writers of travels in Europe on the 
opening of the continent, of his own opinions, 
and of anecdotes concerning the great political 
events of that interesting epoch, of remarks on 
the reforms then going forward in university 
education, and of criticisms on such works of the 
great living writers, as appeared during the in- 
terval of the correspondence. Of a work of this 
description, the best, and the only useful criti- 
cism, is judicious extract; and we shall therefore 
proceed, without further preliminary, to lay be- 
fore our readers some specimens, which, while 
they exhibit the author, contain matter either of 
amusing information or of striking opinion. In 
doing so we shall proceed, “ like French falco- 
ners,” without any other consideration than the 
sport to be obtained: beginning with Lord 
Dudley's opinions respecting the then state of 
the English universities :— 

* Tt is not at all to be wondered at, that, with an 
understanding and disposition, such as you possess, 
you should feel indignant and mortified at the bigoted 
hostility to improvement, however moderate and 





cautious, which you have to contend with in the 
greater part of your academical contemporaries 
and friends. From what I have myself seen and 
heard from other quarters, I am quite satisfied that 
you have not over-rated their obstinacy and intole- 
rance. * * I willnot abuse the University to its ablest 
defender,—indeed, I have no inclination to do so;— 
but I must be allowed to say, that of all persons with 
whom I ever was acquainted, churchmen, resident at 
Oxford, have always appeared the most determined 
enemies to every species of salutary change. With 
all the influence that character and talents can give, 
you will produce but little effect upon them. They 
are not the materials from which converts are made, 
Improvement must be forced upon them as it ever has 
been, from without. * * The fate of Lord Harrowby’s 
Bill is a proof of this. In Parliament, which, after 
all, isa pretty fair echo of the public voice, it passed. 
In Convocation it would have been infallibly re- 
jected. * * Perhaps it is useful that there should be 
a body of that sort to prevent any change from taking 
place too fast. Though it is no slight or doubtful 
advantage that could counterbalance that enormous 
evil of which, for so many years, Oxford was the 
cause,—that of teaching little else but idleness and 
drunkenness to half the young men in the country ; 
of whose education it is in a manner the joint patentee 
with its sister institution. * * There are some ex- 
posures in which the mind seems to lose its plastic 
quality : Oxford, I suspect, is one of them. A natu- 
rally happy conformation, and constant exercise, 
enable a few men, like Davison and yourself, to pre- 
serve the free use of them; but that is [not?] the 
common lot. ‘The place abounds in sense, learning, 
and worth; but the power of giving a fair considera- 
tion to anything that is, or appears new, is precisely 
what it wants.” 

This, though in the present day neither new 
nor rare, is curious for the time when it was 
written ; and more so, as coming from a zealous 
son of the church, and a stickler for university 
education. The following (to the same purpose) 
contains also a happy display of Lord Dudley’s 
particular manner; it refers to Dr. Copleston’s 
projected enlargement of Oriel College :— 

“ But what is of still more consequence, is the 
establishment of a society numerous enough, and re- 
spectable enough, to give some check to that over- 
weening, exclusive, vulgar insolence that has been so 
long the characteristic of your opposite neighbours 
[Christ Church]. This spirit is purely mischievous 
without any counterbalancing, or even mitigating ad- 
vantage. It is painful and irritating to the rest of 
the University, and at the same time injurious to the 
character and manners of those among whom it pre- 
vails, It sticks to them though life ; and I have not 
unfrequently observed in men pretty far advanced 
in years, and not unaccustomed to the world, traces 
of their having belonged to that which, as far as it 
goes, is as odious an aristocracy as any in existence. 
* * It enjoys the privilege of spoiling a great pro- 
portion of the principal people of our country. The 
almost exclusive connection which it has established 
with the Oxford-going nobility and great gentry, can 
only be broken by the extension of such a College as 
your own—which will soon offer an alternative—a 
preferable one, I suspect, to persons of that class, * * 
The extension of the [Oriel] society and the in- 
terests of the public go hand in hand. You remem- 
ber Pope’s line about ‘ a College or a Cat.’ Imper- 
tinent enough to be sure. And yet I must own, 
that in my judgment a good deal depends upon the 
particular College, and the particular Cat ; and that 
if my choice lay betwixt a respectable Angola with 
emerald eyes and a long, well-curled tail,—and a 
society whose princely revenues are employed merely 
in maintaining certain trees, certain fellows, certain 
demies, and certain cabbages, a president and a park, 
all in a state of undisturbed vegetation, without the 
smallest attempt to promote the studies of the 
place—or one which sets up the privileges of the 
14th century against the discipline and learning of 
the 19th, and surrofinds itself, like—what is the 
name of the fish?—with a darkness of its own 
making,—I should prefer buying a silver collar for a 
grimalkin.” 

Lord Dudley’s criticism on Aristotle is short, 
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pithy, and, if not conclusive, “a strong pre- 
sumption” :— 

“ For several centuries the Logic of Aristotle oc- 
cupied almost exclusively the attention of all persons 
that made any pretence to philosophy or literature 
—that these centuries form a period of deplorable 
darkness, barbarism, and ill taste, during which the 
human mind seems to have made little or no pro- 
gress towards the refutation of error (which it seems 
is the main business of the syllogistic method) still 
less towards the discovery of truth—that the decline 
of this art is pretty nearly coeval with the rise of 
science and true learning—and that in the last cen- 
tury, which has produced so many profound philo- 
sophers and acute reasoners upon all subjects, and 
in which such prodigious strides have been made in 
every branch of knowledge, it has fallen into utter 
contempt and disuse. I am aware that this is not 
a conclusive argument, but it is a strong presump- 
tion.” 

His Lordship’s views of the French, and their 
Revolution, afford asingular mixture of ingrained 
educational prejudice, and fair and candid ob- 
servation of fact. A common expression, applied 
by his Lordship in his familiar conversations 
to the French, and uttered with an intonation of 
half-insinuated irony, that did not conceal its 
earnestness, designated them as “ our national 
enemies ;" and he was certainly very far from 
forgiving them their Revolution, or rising to the 
opinion that the interests of France and England 
are anything but incompatible. We quote one 
or two passages, remarkable enough in the oppo- 
nent of the slightest parliamentary reform :— 

“ The horrors of the French revolution have made 
us ready to think that everything is good except itself. 
But the truth is, that the old government of France 
was an execrable abuse—not fit to be endured—and 
of course ten thousand times less fit to be re-esta- 
blished. I don’t mean to say anything for the tyranny 
of Robespierre and Buonaparte—but we must not 
forget the despotism of Cardinal Dubois, and Madame 
du Barri—which, though far less cruel, was more 
insulting, more degrading, and tended still more to 
the corruption of national manners. * * 

* After all, execrable and mischievous as it was, 
the Revolution has not been without its advantages. 
Lands in mortmain, overgrown estates, and feudal 
rights, are monstrous clogs upon public industry ; 
and of these France has got rid for ever. The 
means were infamous; but the end is salutary, and 
might have been attained quite as effectually with- 
out a single crime, or a single act of injustice. The 
state has an undoubted right to the property of the 
church, after the death of the incumbents ; feudal 
rights might have been made subjects of compen- 
sation ; and as to the great estates, they are sure to 
crumble away fast enough by the folly of their pos- 
sessors, if you do but give them a right of selling.” 

Again, in relation to the restored government, 
and Lonis XVIII.’s character, he says— 

“In England such a government would be held 
to be an execrable despotism, impudently mocking 
the forms of freedom. I am inclined to believe, 
however, that it contains nearly as much liberty as 
the French can bear. They are always either pros- 
trate at the feet of their governors, admiring every- 
thing that they do; or in a state of violent rebellious 
hostility to them: but as to steady reasonable at- 
tachment to their sovereigns, tempered by a regard 
to the principles, and to the forms (of which by the 
bye they have not the least notion) of a free consti- 
tution, they seem utterly incapable of it.” 

The letters from the continent, indeed, very 
generally abound in just and striking remarks, 
and, though tempered by educational prejudice, 
do great honour to the candour and honesty of 
the author's character. Apropos to the monu- 
ments of ancient Rome, there is much acuteness 
in the following observations :— 

“T am sensible, however, that the present beauty 
and perfectness of these monuments is not the most 
interesting subject of consideration. ‘They are to be 
looked at chiefly as traces in which, by the help of 
history, we may discover the state of ancient art, 
wealth, and power. And certainly in every part of 
Rome there are abundant proofs of its having been 








once the capital of a great, rich, enlightened, and 
victorious people. Yet I own that when I recollect 
how long, and how completely the Romans were 
masters of the world, how severely they governed it, 
—how unmercifully they plundered it,—and how 
much of their greatness and authority was concen- 
trated in this single city, I am not at all surprised at 
the extent or splendour of their public works, All 
that they did, when compared with the vastness of 
their empire, is very much inferior indeed to what 
was accomplished by the little republics both of 
Greece and its colonies.” 

* Rome has been so much over-rated, at least 
among us, that one is naturally led to inquire what 
are the causes that have led to this unreasonable 
estimate of its merits. It was generally seen for the 
first time by very young persons, whose classical re- 
collections were all fresh in their minds, who were 
awed by a celebrated name, and thought themselves 
bound to believe all that their Ciceronis told them, 
and to pay an unlimited reverence to the residence 
of so many great men, and the scene of so many 
great actions, They seldom came here a second time, 
and at a more mature age, and therefore carried 
about them this prejudice (highly laudable in its 
origin) to the end of their lives, undiminished by ex- 
perience or criticism. Besides, till within the last 
few years, when bribery and violence have so much 
diminished its stores, Rome was decidedly the capital 
of the fine arts. Nothing could be compared to it 
for statues and pictures, and people of taste were na- 
turally inclined to overpraise a place which contain- 
ed the finest objects that had ever been presented to 
their admiration and imitation. In the days too of 
our fathers, few travellers visited Greece, and it is 
by a comparison with the buildings still remaining 
at Athens, that the Roman antiquities have lately 
lost a great deal of their value in the eyes of all 
judges. You must not suppose, however, that I am 
ut of humour with Rome, I never was in more 
perfect charity with any place in all my life, and my 
opinion of it, sound or unsound, is perfectly untinc- 
tured with any sort of prejudice.” 


On the subject of the Fine Arts in the Eternal 
City, Lord Dudley is just even to his “natural 
enemy” Napoleon :— 

“ It is but justice to the French to say that though 
they deprived Rome of some of its greatest orna- 
ments, yet in other respects they rendered it great 
service. My good friend Eustace wrote under the 
influence of a most childish prejudice when he repre- 
sented them as enemies to the fine arts. Napoleon 
was beginning to improve Rome with the same mag- 
nificence and good taste of which he has left such monu- 
ments at Paris. By his orders immense accumulations 
of earth and rubbish were removed from some of the 
ancient ruins, an operation by which in all instances 
the appearance of them was much improved, and in 
some, curious discoveries were made. From what I 
have said (and indeed from what you well know 
already,) you must be aware that what is wanted 
here is not any new building, All that is necessary 
is to take care of those that already exist and set 
them off to advantage, and above all, to cleanse away 
the Augean filth of this imperial city. He had 
already directed his attention to all these objects, 
and in a few years Rome would have assumed quite 
a new aspect, and in my opinion at least, the loss of 
all that was taken away would have been more than 
compensated by the improvement of what remains. 
* * But the whole spirit of improvement is gone, 
and indeed the power. The Pope is too poor to 
employ money in building.” 

In some remarks on Madame de Stiiel, and the 
other literati, who had taken up the superstitions 
with the religion of Rome, there is almost a pro- 
phetic vision of the actual state of opinion in 
France and Germany :— 

* Madame de Stiiel speaks of it with indulgence, 
because for some years past she and her friends have 
grown very favourable to the Roman Catholic religion. 
Not that they believe it themselves, but that they 
are inclined to bring it into fashion. As to her, it 
pleases her imagination, she perhaps fancies that on 
the whole it is useful, and she is a good deal influ- 
enced by those about her. But what their motives 
are, it is not soeasy to make out. What I imagine, 
however, is this, Infidelity was pretty near worn out. 





No new reputation was to be made in that line. The 
harvest had been reaped by men of admirable wit 
and learning. Besides the French Revolution had 
frightened people, and they began to perceive that 
atheism was not quite so good a joke. On the whole 
then, religion was considered as a more likely step to 
popularity and fame. But a sober, rational, moderate 
belief would not answer the purpose. It would sur. 
prise and electrify nobody. But the new believers 
had quite as much vanity to gratify as the old infidels, 
Somehow or another the world must be astonished, 
and as in the last century it was done by showing how 
little wise men would believe, so in the new school it 
is accomplished by showing how much they can be- 
lieve. Therefore M. Chateaubriand’s book is not 
only Christian, but for the most part eminently 
Catholic ; though I am told he has fallen into some 
heresies from not quite understanding beforehand 
what it was that he had undertaken to believe. M. 
Schlegel too (I forgot which of the brothers), seeing 
that no glory was to be gained in the Lutheran 
Church, magnanimously swallowed the whole Romish 
Creed at a single gulp—cum totius Germania stupore 
—which was just what he wanted.” 

Again :— 

“If you have Mackintosh against you, you have 
Horner for you in thinking Madame de Stiiel’s Meta- 
physics all unintelligible nonsense.” 

In the following passage, we have a just testi- 
mony to the merits of Mrs. Marcet’s Political 
Economy :— 

* Pray, have you seen a little book called ‘ Con. 
versations on Political Economy’? It is written by 
a lady, Mrs. Marcet, the wife of Dr. Mareet, a phy- 
sician of some eminence. It will not teach you any- 
thing, but it would be worth your while to cast your 
eyes over it. It is, in my opinion, a judicious ,and 
well executed attempt to present the leading prin- 
ciples of that science in a very clear and familiar 
form. Perhaps (though in the form of dialogues 
between women) you would not think it an unfit 
work to be placed in the hands of your under-gradu- 
ates at some period of their stay at the University. 
If it were pretty generally in use it would have the 
advantage, without taking up much of that time 
which cannot be conveniently spared from other 
things, of directing the minds of young people to- 
wards a most important branch of science, and of 
early eradicating from their minds those gross errors 
which are still so prevalent. If all the members of 
‘the honourable House’ had read Madame Marcet’s 
book in their teens, I don’t think Van would have 
ever persuaded them that a pound note and a shil- 
ling were worth a guinea in the year 12.” 

To this subject he pithily recurs again :— 

“ To me who am apt to laugh, it appears laugh- 
able, and to those of a more serious turn it must be 
provoking, to see persons who after being a long 
time in high office, come down to Parliament gravely 
to declare, that they have just condescended to learn 
almost as much political economy as was usually 
known to the junior students in the University of 
Edinburgh twenty years ago, and to lend the sanc- 
tion of their authority to the opinions of wiser and 
better men.” 

Apropos to political economy, we may also 
quote his Lordship’s very unconservative ideas 
on Vienna :— 

“ A great nobleman here is in general a dull, ill- 
informed, and very debauched person ;—which is all 
natural enough considering his wealth, his want of a 
career of honourable ambition, and his dignity, which 
enables him to trample with impunity upon those 
decencies which are held indispensable in a better 
regulated society. The women seem to deserve the 
character they enjoy all over Europe, of being far 
superior to the men. I understand, for instance, that 
Prince Metternich’s daughter, who was a year or two 
ago married to a Count Esterhazy, very properly 
begun his education by destroying his numerous and 
valuable collection of tobacco-pipes, and by teaching 
him to read. * * You know what sort of government 
they have here—a heavy, lazy, stupid, and stupifying 
despotism, but not violent nor cruel. The resources 
of the country are immense, but they are sadly wasted 
by an inveterate system of mal-administration in 
everything—law, army, and finances, There is no 


trial in open court. Justice is slow, and, I am assured, 
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yenal. They have made the worst army out of some 
of the best materials in Europe, and at a ruinous 
expence. They have raised a great deal of money 
by taxes, and a great deal more by what is so incom- 
parably more oppressive than the most odious and 
injudicious taxes, by fraudulent bankruptcies, and 
perpetual, foolish, ignorant tampering with their cur- 
rency. All this has, of course, occasioned great injury 
to trade, great public dishonour, and extreme misery 
to individuals. What would you that bear so impa- 
tiently in poor Van a deviation of about 20 per cent. 
from the true polarity of an upright finance minister, 
say to a paper reduced by excessive isues to 1,200 per 
cent. discount, taken, however, by the government 
(such was its honesty) at only 500 per cent., and paid 
for in a new currency issued at par, but which fell at 
once 50 per cent., and which, after having been as low 
as 400, has now settled itself for some time at 300.” 

But we must leave these grave matters, and 
draw to a close with a few lighter extracts. The 
following description of the Alfred Club may 
stand as of general application. Of this club, 
Lord Dudley used to say, that “ he never entered 
the coffee-room without instinctively putting his 
hat before his eyes, and muttering a prayer.” 

“Tam glad you mean to come into the Alfred 
this time. We are the most abused, and most en- 
vied, most laughed at, and most canvassed society 
that I know of, and we deserve neither the one nor 
the other distinction. ‘The Club is not so great a re- 
source a8 many respectable persons believe, nor are 
we by any means such quizzes or such bores as the 
wags pretend.” 

“A duller place than the Alfred there does not 
exist. I should not choose to be quoted for saying 
80, but the bores prevail there to the exclusion of 
every other interest. You hear nothing but idle 
reports and twaddling opinions. They read the 
Morning Post and the British Critic. It is the 
asylum of doting Tories and drivelling Quidnuncs. 
But they are civil and quiet. You belong toa much 
better club already. The eagerness to get into it is 
prodigious.” 

The picture which Lord Dudley gives of the 
mode of doing business in the Quarterly in his 
day, merits notice. His Lordship wrote an article 
on Miss Edgeworth’s ‘ Patronage,’ and of this 
article he tells his friend— 

“Gifford has got it. What he will propose to alter 
I know not, nor do I much care, provided he suffers 
me to make them myself, and does not insert anything 
of his own, which is, generally speaking, not good for 
much. His prose is remarkably inferior to his poetry. 
I was preparing to make a vigorous defence of Miss 
E. from the canting hypocritical accusation against 
her on the score of religion, when luckily I bethought 
myself of turning back to the two former papers on 
Miss E. in the Q. R., in which I found this charge 
preferred with great earnestness and solemnity. Both 
the critiques are wretched, and I should not the least 
have minded contradicting flatly any doctrine, lite- 
rary, moral, or religious, contained in them, had I 
not, just at the same time, to my great surprise, acci- 
dentally learnt from Murray (who told it me with a 
mixture of lamentation and contempt, comical enough 
for such a personage) that these passages were of 
Gifford’s own manufacture, and inserted (pro salute 
anime) at his particular instance in an article fur- 
nished by that ‘serious young man’ the younger 
Stephen. Of course there was nothing for it, but to 
pass over the topic in decent silence. However, Iam 
glad you see the thing in the same point of view that 
Ido. It is indeed, an odd complaint against a novel 
to say that it an’t a sermon upon doctrinal points.” 

In another letter, too, we have a reminiscence 
of that era of humbug and mutual insincerity, 
the voyage of George IV. to Ireland, and with 
that we must close. 

_ “T cannot help suspecting that his Majesty's late 
Journeys to see his kingdoms of Ireland and Hanover 
will not, on the whole, redound much to his honour 
or advantage. His manners, no doubt, are, when he 
pleases, very graceful and captivating. No man 
knows better how to add to an obligation by the way 
of conferring it. But on the whole he wants dignity, 
not only in the seclusion and familiarity of his more 
private life, but on public occasions. The secret of 
popularity in very high stations seems to consist in a 
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somewhat reserved and lofty, but courteous and uni- 
form behaviour. Drinking toasts, shaking people by 
the hand, and calling them Jack and Tom, gets 
more applause at the moment, but fails entirely in 
the long run. Ile seems to have behaved not like a 
sovereign coming in pomp and state to visit a part 
of his dominions, but like a popular candidate come 
down upon an electioneering trip. If the day before 
he left Ireland he had stood for Dublin, he would, I 
dare say, have turned out Shaw or Grattan. Ienry 
IV. isa dangerous example for sovereigns that are 
not like him, splendid chevaliers, and consummate 
captains. Louis XIV. who was never seen but in a 
full-bottomed wig, even by his valet-de-chambre, is 
a much safer model.” 

In taking our leave, we must again thank the 
Bishop for the most amusing piece of gossip that 
has lightened our critical labours this season, 
and for a valuable addition to the department of 
English letter-writing. 








The History of Christianity, from the Birth of 
Christ to the Abolition of Paganism. By the 
Rev. H. H. Milman. 3 vols. Murray. 

History of the Church. ‘Translated from the 
German of the Rev. J. Déllinger, D.D., by the 
Rev. E. Cox, D.D. Vol. I. Dolman & Jones. 

Important as is the subject of these volumes, we 
must restrict ourselves in their examination, for 
almost every page is suggestive of one or more 
of the controversies that have so often agitated 
and divided the Christian world, Mr. Milman 
professes to view Christianity as a historian, in 
its moral, social, and political influences; mak- 
ing no further reference to its doctrines, their 
developement, and their variation, than is ne- 
cessary for explaining the general effect of the 
system. He declares that Christianity varied 
in its form at different stages of civilization ; 
that “ it accommodated itself to the spirit of suc- 
cessive ages; and by this apparently most skil- 
ful, but in fact necessary condescension to the 
predominant state of moral culture, of which 
itself formed a constituent element, maintained 
its uninterrupted dominion.”” This theory, if 
carried too far, might lead to the belicf that 
Christianity originated in “the gradual and 
spontaneous developement of the human mind.” 
Mr. Milman guards against this danger by 
showing, that Christianity could not have been 
produced by any conceivable course of moral im- 
provement at the period in which it originated. 
* Christ,” he says, ‘is as much beyond his own 
age as his own age is beyond the darkest barba- 
rism.” In order to show more clearly that the 
origin of Christianity is external to humanity, 
and therefore divine, he commences his work 
with a ‘ Life of Jesus Christ,’ viewed in its rela- 
tions to the moral opinions both of the Jews and 
of surrounding nations. 

In the very outset of his labour a difficulty 
presented itself, which Mr. Milman felt most 
keenly: on the one hand, the Supernaturalists, 
who regard every word and syllable of the 
gospels as directly dictated by the Holy Spirit, 
would leave him no wider scope than to reconcile 
apparent discrepancies and explain away seem- 
ing contradictions; on the other, the extreme 
Rationalists, viewing the sacred records as the 
compilations and reminiscences of ignorant men, 
would lead him to a sceptical scrutiny and suspi- 
cious criticism, which might end, as in the case 
of Strauss and his followers, by exhibiting the 
gospels as mere mythic collections, and Christ 
himself as an idea or phantasm. The middle 
course adopted by the author is nowhere very 
distinctly traced. He is of opinion, that the 
principal incidents in the life of Christ, his doc- 
trines, and his parables, were orally communi- 
cated by the apostles, and written down by 
faithful believers, until each church, and perhaps 
each intelligent Christian, had a oon | of his 
own. From these, he supposes, that the more 
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authentic gospels were compiled ; and he ascribes 
their general authority and recognition, on their 
first appearance, to their agreement with pre- 
vionsly received narratives. This theory would, 
of course, account for the chrenological discre- 
pancies in the narratives of the four Evangelists, 
because the apostles, in relating the incidents, 
naturally took no notice of the order of time; it 
would also explain the remarkable discrepancies, 
and equally remarkable coincidences, of thought 
and language, for the gospels would, in such 
case, be derived from oral communications, 
“irregularly and incompletely, but honestly, and 
faithfully, registered by the hearers.” This 
theory also allows the acknowledgment of 
possible historical mistakes ; for instance, the in- 
troduction of the name of Cyrenius into the 
account of the census by St. Luke, for, thus 
viewed, occasional errors would not impugn the 
general veracity of the narrative. It is necessary 
to understand the authority attributed by the 
author to the Evangelic records, in order to appre- 
| ciate, we might almost say to comprehend, his 
Life of Christ. ‘To most readers it will appear 
vague, dim, and shadowy; and particularly in his 
accountof what may, perhaps, be termed, the more 
imaginative incidents, the angelic appearances 
and the revelations of Deity to the senses, We 
| shall offer no opinion on the validity of this theory. 
| As he advances from the perilous ground of 
| controversy Mr. Milman treads with a firmer 
| step; his description of the decline of Paganism 
and of the heathen philosophy, is a noble speci- 
men of moral analysis; he traces the natural 
processes in an expiring creed, with extraordi- 
nary skill, owing, probably, to his suppressing 
the joy with which he must view its dissolution. 
| There is a still more important topic which he 
| discusses with great learning and ability, the cor- 
rupting influence of orientalism on Christianity, 
and the various heresies produced by this cause, 
especially in the school of Alexandria. We do 
not quite agree with him in his estimate of Con- 
stantine, and still less in his opinion of Julian ; 
but we readily admit that the portraits of both 
are, in the leading features, true to history : the 
only objection is to the shading. 

Mr. Milman always writes as a scholar and a 
gentleman; it is therefore needless to say, that 
his volumes contain nothing that can justly 
offend the most fastidious of those who may differ 
from his views. While he maintains his own 
opinions with modest firmness, he speaks of the 
opinions of others with tenderness and respect. 
A more passionate writer might be more inter- 
esting, but a less candid historian would scarcely 
be instructive. 

A greater contrast to Mr. Milman’s work 
could scarcely be found, than the first volume of 
Dr. Dillinger’s ‘ History of the Church,’ which 
has been just translated by the Rev. Dr. Cox: 
where the Protestant historian modestly doubts, 
his Catholic rival unhesitatingly dogmatizes ; 
where Mr. Milman deems it necessary to scru- 
tinize the character and circumstances of a wit- 
ness, Dillinger at once adopts the evidence, 
without giving a hint that it was ever considered 
open to exception. ‘The reality of demoniacal 
possession, the authenticity of the oracular verses 
quoted by the Fathers to give support to a ques- 
tionable argument, and the legendary miracles 
wronght at the tombs of the saints and martyrs, 
are related not merely as authenticated facts, but 
as facts of which nobody had ever doubted. A 
more flagrant example of blind and slavish sub- 
mission to authority has not been exhibited in 
the present century. Still Dr. Dollinger’s work 
deserves the attention of the ecclesiastical stu- 
dent: though he has little criticism, he has ex- 
tensive learning; and his account of the early 
heresies, where he was not fettered by the ne- 
cessity of maintaining the infallibility of the 
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church, displays a skill in the analysis of opinion, 
and a temperance in the appreciation of motive, 
which would vainly be sought in the rest of the 
volume. 





A Treatise on Insects injurious to Gardeners, 
Foresters, and Farmers. By Vincent Kollar. 
Translated by J. and M. Loudon. Smith. 


We have always wondered that, in a country 
like this, where the pursuits of agriculture and 
horticulture are so universal and important, en- 
tomologists should never have bethought them 
of writing a book of this description. Some of 
the English followers of this branch of Natural 
History are of great eminence, as systematists, 
distinguishing and classifying the species of in- 
sects with all the learning and accuracy that can 
be brought to bear upon the subject, and collect- 
ing magnificent cabinets of beetles, butterflies, 
and other creeping or flying things of the like 
nature; but as to the manner of life of such 
creatures, the nature of their insidious attacks 
upon the property of man, or the means by which 
their ravages may be diminished or arrested, we 
have no good modern information collected to- 
gether under one head. There are, indeed, some 
excellent scattered papers upon the subject in 
some of the Natural History Magazines, espe- 
cially by Mr. Westwood, who has added some 
notes to the present translation of Mr. Kollar’s 
work; but these touch only upon a few points, 
and are not accessible by ordinary readers. The 
‘Introduction to Entomology,’ of Kirby and 
Spence, is full, it is true, of interesting matter 


the mouth, the nostrils, and even creep into the ears, 
and the inner nostrils, the throat and windpipe, 
&c., where they are sometimes found in animals 
killed by them, in thick layers. Men are no less 
exposed to the attacks of these scourges than do- 
mestic animals, but they can more readily drive them 
off, and, by covering the face, secure themselves 
from the most dangerous consequences. Solitary ex- 
amples, also, are not wanting, where little children 
have been killed by them; when the mother, to 
pursue her work, has left her babe lying in the grass, 
or suspended in its swing to the branch of a tree, and 
stayed away too long. Every bite given by this insect, 
to men or cattle, causes a burning itching, and a very 
painful, hard, rapid swelling, which scarcely goes off 
in eight or ten days. Many of them, particularly 
when they are near together, cause a violent inflam- 
matory fever, and, in sensitive bodies, cramps and 
convulsions. Let us now describe in what manner 
this small gnat can kill such large animals in a few 
hours. From the innumerable multitude of very 
painful and burning bites, arises a speedy swelling 
and inflammation, an insufferable irritation, and the 
cattle die, partly from the convulsions and inflamma- 
tion caused by this extraordinary irritation, and are 
partly choked by the sudden swelling in the throat, 
and by the stopping up of the windpipe and esophagus, 
occasioned by the multitude of these insects. Some 
animals die of this plague on their first being attacked, 
others after a few hours, and others the night after. 
Death is, however, not always the consequence of 
these fly-stings; they more frequently occasion tedious 
disorders among cattle—viz., loss of appetite, loss of 
milk among the cows, unfitness for field-work among 
draught cattle, leanness among fattening cattle, un- 
timely births among the pregnant cows, and other 
similar accidents, by each of which the farmer suffers 





relating to the habits of insects, but all special 


details are necessarily excluded from a work of | appearance of this destructive gnat was a dark riddle 


that description. 


It is, therefore, with great satisfaction that we | jectures were made about its origin. The inhabitants 


announce the appearance of the present trans- 
lation of a work which goes far to supply the 
deficiency we have spoken of. 

The original consists of a thick octavo volume 
of letter-press only ; the translation is reduced, 
by judicious curtailments, to a small duodecimo, 
illustrated by figures, well cut in wood, of all the 
more important insects spoken of in the work : 
an addition, the value of which will be obvious 
to every one acquainted with the practical difti- 
culty of recognizing insects by descriptions only. 
The principles of classifying insects, the nature 
of their transformations, their food, and similar 
topics, form a short introduction to the body of 
the work, in which the author treats of insects 
that attack man and domestic animals; of those 
which injure grain, pastures, and culinary vege- 
tables; of the enemies of fruit trees, greenhouse 
and hothouse plants; and, finally, of such as prey 
upon the trees of the forest. 

The following account of the attacks of a kind 
of fly (Simulia columbaschensis), common in 
some parts of Hungary, but happily unknown 
among ourselves, will afford a specimen of the 
nature of this work :— 

“ A small fly, the length of which scarcely reaches 
one and a half lines, and its breadth half a line, is 
one of the greatest scourges of the Bannat of Temes- 
war, particularly that part situated between Uspa- 
lanka and Ursowa, which borders on the Danube. 
The time of this fly or gnat’s appearance is the latter 
half of April and the beginning of the month of May. 
In many years it fills the atmosphere in such a man- 
ner, that it is impossible to breathe without swallow- 
ing a great number of them. Not unfrequently they 


appear in so dense a multitude as to be taken, at a | on the shores of the Marsh, from its junction with 
distance, for a cloud, and in this form they are most | the Danube, as far as Hanna, in Austria, Hungary, 
to be found. On the appearance of these clouds the | and Moravia, and most plentifully in the countries 
herds instinctively leave their pastures and fly to the | lying on the banks exposed to inundations. It at- 
villages, to take refuge in their stables from these | tacked the cattle in the meadows, as in the Bannat; 
Horses, oxen, and swine gene- | and the villages in that neighbourhood lost some 
When these flies | hundreds of cattle, such as horses, cows, and swine. 
attack any of the above-named animals, they select |The inhabitants made use of smoke as the most 
the tender, soft parts, free from hair: hence they | effectual means of warding off this terrible scourge 
attach themselves mostly to the corners of the eyes, | from those countries, which are almost every year 


bloodthirsty insects. 
rally suffer the most from them. 


no small loss, and the rearing of cattle in those 
quarters is very much impeded. For a long time the 


to the inhabitants of the country ; all sorts of con- 


| of the neighbourhood of Columbaer, in Servia, the 
| native locality of these flies, assert that the caves in 
| the limestone mountains, near the ancient castle of 
| Columbaer, are their real birthplace, as they have 
| been seen to issue from the mouths of these caves in 
| the form ofa thick smoke. This opinion is universal 
in the Bannat, and is particularly maintained by the 
| Wallachians, who add, that the dragon killed by St. 
| George is buried in this cave, and that these hurtful 

insects, as well as many other poisonous animals, are 
| hatched in its jaws. It has been found, from closer 
| observation, that the insects are by no means hatched 

in these caves, but only fly intothem in bad weather, 
| and again burst forth in swarms when the weather is 
| warm. Dr. Kémeves, formerly first physician in the 
| Bannat of Temeswar, thought that, like the gall-flies, 
| they were produced in the bladder-like excrescences 
| which we see on the leaves of the beech; but these are 
the productof another fly, which does noinjury toother 
animals. Dr. Schénbauer, late Professor of Natural 
History in Pesth, has very circumstantially explained 
the origin,and especially the whole history of thisinsect, 
in a treatise on the subject. According to his observa- 
tions, and those of other naturalists, the fly passes its 
previous stages of egg, larva, and nymph, in water, 
and only leaves this element, like the gnats or midges, 
in its perfect state. Hence the watery and warm 
country about Columbaer appears peculiarly adapted 
for breeding this gnat. Hungary is not its only birth- 
place ; the same, or a species of fly resembling it in 
form and effects, is found even in Lapland, and is 
described by Linnzus under the name of Culex rep- 
tans, (considered by Fabricius as identical). ‘In the 
year 1850, there appeared, in the end of April and 
beginning of May, after a previous overflowing in the 
month of March, the same notorious Simulia Colum- 
baschensis (as I was convinced by aclose comparison), 








visited by it. For this purpose they collect large and 
longish heaps of straw, hay, foliage, dry dung, &c., 
both near their houses, and also in the pastures; a 
brand is put in the middle, and the heap begins to 
burn slowly, and causes thick smoke, which prevents 
the approach of the gnats. The cattle, then, which 
know the effect of the smoke, fly eagerly to the smoke- 
heap, as soon as they perceive a cloud of gnats, or, 
when these gnats annoy them greatly, lay themselves 
down by the heap, and always on that side of it to 
which the smoke will be driven by the wind or cur- 
rent of air. Travellers make use, for this purpose, 
of torches made of rosin, pine-wood, tow, and straw, 
which cause a great smoke, and which they carry close 
to themselves and their horses. Although this remedy 
is the most effectual among those hitherto in use, it is 
not always sufficient to prevent the mischief done by 
these gnats. Hunger compels the cattle to leave the 
heaps occasionally, and every farmer has not always 
the means of keeping up the heaps for a length of 
time, from want of straw and foliage.” 

For what Mr. Kdllar considers a preventive 
of this evil, we must refer to the work itself. 











Travels in Koordistan, Mesopotamia, Sc. By 
J. Baillie Fraser, Esq. 2 vols. Bentley. 
Mr. Fraser is one of those pleasant travelling 
companions, with whom we are always content 
to join company. We cannot, however, but fear 
that the publication of the work before us has 
been delayed until it has lost the little it once 
possessed of political and public interest. Since 
Mr. Fraser was in Persia and Koordistan (1835), 
the political relations of the country have greatly, 
if not wholly changed, and many of the per- 
sonages who figure conspicuously in his pages 
are dead and almost forgotten. However, the 
personal narrative of his adventures is none the 
less pleasant, and the country passed through, 
and the people visited, have not materially 
changed; and as we shall concern ourselves 
principally with the latter, the time of publica- 
tion is to us of little consequence. It may be 
well, perhaps, at starting, to indicate the route 
pursued, which was from Tabreez, by the 
northern shore of Lake Shahee, to Ooroomia; 
thence, crossing the mountains, Mr. Fraser en- 
tered the country of the Koords, and proceeded 
southwards to Suleimaniah, and on to Baghdad; 
and as we purpose to halt there, as Mr. Fraser 
did, for a time, we need not at present enter on 
the return route. 

Tabreez itself has been often described, and 
it will be sufficient therefore to observe, that it 
is perhaps the most flourishing city in Persia,— 
the great commercial mart of the country, where 
the caravans meet from Teflis and Resht, from 
Erzeroom, ‘Trebizond, and overland from Con- 
tantinople, or from India and Arabia, travers- 
ing Persia itself to this remote corner. The 
city is nothing better, and the suburbs nothing 
worse, than other Persian cities, but the climate 
is delightful, and the country beautiful. “ Were 
I,” says Mr. Fraser, “to select a spot the best 
calculated for the recovery of health, or for its 
preservation, I know not that I could hit upon 
any more suited to the purpose than Tabreez at 
this season, or, indeed, at any season, so far as I 
am aware. A brighter sky and purer air than 
those which the inhabitants of this town and its 
environs breathe and live under, can scarcely be 
found. To me it seems as if there truly was 
‘health in the breeze’ that blows around me.” 

From Tabreez Mr. Fraser proceeded to the 
north of the Lake, and through the plains of 
Selmas to Ooroomia. The former part of this 
route was described heretofore in his Travels on 
the Southern Bank of the Caspian. On ap- 
proaching Ooroomia,— j 

“ Nowhere,” says Mr. Fraser, “certainly not in 
the East at least, do I remember passing through a 
richer country. All around us, in whatever direc- 
tion we cast our eyes, they fell on sheets of varied 





cultivation, cotton, rice, millet, castor-oil plant, vine- 
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yards, orchards, and great fields, from whence already | 
the heavy crops of wheat and barley had been reaped, 
prettily divided, and fringed here and there with | 
coppice or rows of trees, willow, poplar, sinjeed | 
(jujube), and others. Numbers of large villages, | 
each encircled with its own gardens, lay thickly scat- | 
tered about, and the state of those we passed through | 
was conclusive as to the wealth and comfort of their 
inhabitants. Thus, for at least twenty miles, did we 
ride through a perfectly rich and cultivated country 
to the very walls of the city, which were concealed 
by trees and gardens. * * Of the city and its en- 
yirons, I must say a few words. It has an aspect 
of more comfort and solidity than any other I re- 
member in Persia. The gardens, which embrace 
it to the very walls, unite their foliage with that of 
many trees within them to produce a rich and verdant 
aspect ; for every house of consideration has its gar- 
dens, with rows of chenars and poplars towering above 
the inclosure. The streets are wider than in most 
other towns, and have generally a stream of water 
running in the midst, so that each house may enjoy 
at will this necessary of life. Few ruins are visible; 
for, where any exist, they are generally concealed by 
the wall, which incloses each tenement, like a fort. 
This mode of rendering each house—that is, those 
belonging to the great—a sort of stronghold, is re- 
markable, and very characteristic of the state of 
society which used to subsist in Ooroomia. Situated 
on the borders of Koordistan, and in the midst of a 
‘land debateable,’ frequented by the fierce tribes and 
clans of that wild country, most commonly at blood- 
feud with one another, it became a matter of neces- 
sity for each chief to have at least a place of refuge 
in case of attack from his enemies. * * Bordering 
as Ooroomia does upon Armenia, it reckons among 
its population a great many Armenians ; and as As- 
syria, which may be said to be coterminous on the 
other side, is the chief abode of the Nestorian or 
Syrian Christians, usually called Nasserdnees (Naze- 
renes), the whole country affords a most interesting 
field for exploration, not only of antiquities, but of 
much that regards the history of the Syrian Church ; 
for there is little doubt that, in the rude receptacles 
of the Nestorian and Syrian monasteries, in these 
wild mountains, are to be found, could we but come 
at them, many ancient, and probably valuable manu- 
scripts, in the Syrian and Chaldean tongues, con- 
nected with the early times of our religion, and many 
monuments and inscriptions on stone, which, if de- 
ciphered, might lead to very interesting historical, if 
not theological, discoveries. ‘The misfortune is, that 
the whole of this country is in the hands of barba- 
rians, so rude and suspicious, that any search after 
such literary treasures becomes next to impractica- 
ble; for, whenever inquiries regarding them are 
made, the universal opinion of the people is, that the 
object is not to discover literary or religious wealth, 
but hidden treasures of gold and silver—the only 
ones they recognize as valuable: indeed, to impress 
them with the belief that either manuscripts or in- 
scriptions can be prized for any other purpose than 
that of using them for such discoveries would be im- 
possible.” 

Mr. Fraser, as in his former work, gives us a 
sort of hearsay account of the Nestorian Chris- 
tians dwelling in the mountains of Jewar, and 
many interesting particulars of the rise and for- 
tunes of Mehemet Pasha, the Meer of Kewan- 
dooz, who was long since overthrown, and is now 
dead,—a full stop to all speculation on, or in- 
terest in,:the possible consequences of a policy 
and a power which for a time excited some 
attention. From Ooroomia Mr. Fraser crossed 
the mountains, and entered on the true country 
of the Koords,—a people, as he tells us, and he 
is good authority, strongly resembling the old 
Scotch Highlanders; like them, divided into 
clans, acknowledging the supremacy of chiefs, 
who are regarded with devotion, and followed 
with blind zeal; a people bold, active, and not 
without natural shrewdness, but proud and over- 
bearing in proportion as they are ignorant, and 
despising all arts and professions but that of 
arms. 


* They have their feuds with their neighbours, and 





make raids on the poor industrious lowlander; and 


woe hetides him who should attempt to ‘ ascend the 
pass of Ballybrugh,’ or enter the ‘ country’ of any 
Koordish ‘ Donald Bean Lean,’ without guide and 
safe conduct.” 

The plague and the Kajars have made sad 
havoc at Ooshnoo, the Koord town we have now 
arrived at, which, however, is still said to con- 


| tain 3,000 families, and the valley in which it is 
| situated 12,000. 


“IT remarked,” says Mr. Fraser, “ that buffaloes 
are a good deal employed on this side of Lake 
Shahee; and here they appear to supersede the 
use of all other animals for purposes of agriculture. 
They plough, they drag carts, they carry loads, 
they give milk, they are killed and eaten; and, I 
must say, that where water is not scarce, they appear 
to me the most useful domestic animal possible. 
They are far stronger than bullocks, and not less 
docile, and they carry full as great a load as a good 


| camel, while their keep is not more expensive than, 


and their milk is nearly if not quite as good as, that 
of the cow. It is true that they cannot do without 
water, and that, like the water-spaniel, whenever 
they come to a pool they are apt to lie down in it, to 
the great detriment of loads and discomfort of drivers 
or riders. The other day I saw a pair of them coming 
along, ridden each by a Koord; a pool of black mud 
lay in their path, and down they both lay, as if by 
mutual consent, nearly smothering their two gay 
riders before they could disengage themselves.” 

Under pretence of fishing in the river, which 
runs through the Ooshnoo valley, Mr. Fraser 
got a glimpse of the country, and of the manners 
and habits of the Koords,—and the Koords of 
the manners and customs, quite as strange to 
them, of the Ferengees. ‘There was, indeed, 
more fun than sport at these fishing parties. 
The Koords had not patience to wait while the 
fish were quietly lured to the bait:— 

“The Khan’s son, so soon as he sawa shoal of 
them darting about in the still water, spurred his 
horse at them, spear in hand, as he would have done 
at a Bilbas or a Kuzzilbash, if his foe, shouting out 
*Ah-ah! ah-ah! look at them! look at them !* and 
chasing them hither and thither as if he could have 
caught them by speed of foot. Then all the party 
dashed into the water girth-deep, splashing, and 
poking, and shouting out to me to look at the fish— 
to come here or there—here was the place to catch 
them—here were the large ones. It was in vain to 
attempt explaining that all my art lay in quietly en- 
ticing the fish to feed—that success depended entirely 
on perfect stillness, and keeping out of sight of the 
water. There they would all stand or ride along the 
banks, or sit upon them, striking with their spears at 
the fish as they darted by, till a hand-net that had 
been sent for was brought, when I gladly put up my 
rod and tackle and looked on, laughing at the childish 
delight with which the Khanzadeh (Khan's son) saw 
each fish that was entangled in the net taken out of 
the water. Nor was his delight less on the second 
day, when, the net having failed of success, I found 
a pool in which they could not ride, and succeeded 
in hooking and landing several tolerable fish, At 
length the rod broke, and there was an end of the 
fishing, but not of the sport; for we next rode across 
the country after quails and ducks—anything that 
afforded an object, or excuse, for a chase, now and 
then putting up a grand bustard by way of variety ; 
and I was made acquainted with a curious enough 
way they have of catching quails, and which I do 
not remember to have seen described. A man, 
choosing a place where they abound, spreads a net 
upon the grass or stubble, in such a manner that the 
birds can run into but not through it; and then, 
taking his cloak, he spreads it above his head by 
means of two sticks, in such a fashion as to double 
in appearance his natural size and stature. Thus 
disguised, he goes poking along until he sees a quail 
upon the ground, when, bending forward, he drives 
it before him, and the spectre-like hood he carries, 
overshadowing the creature, so terrifies it, that it 
does not dare to take wing, but keeps running for- 
ward ; a movement of the hood to one side or other 
serves to direct the course of the unfortunate bird, 
which soon runs right under the net, and is caught. 
In this odd manner a great many quails are taken, 
and one may see dozens of men with their cloaks 


+ peculiar care. 





stuck over their heads, in the manner I have de- 
scribed, employed on a fine evening in the fields at 
this pastime.” 

On another occasion, Mr. Fraser tells us that 
—* In seeking after a choice bit of stream, which I 
had remarked curling under some willow bushes, I 
came plump upon a fine bevy of Koordish damsels, 
who had retired thither to ‘lave their beauteous 
limbs,’ and who were at that moment clothed much 
in the original dress of mother Eve. I had observed 
the men avoiding the spot, and one of them made 
signs to me to do the same, but I understood him 
not, and thus fell plump into the scrape, and almost 
into the pool; for I must say that the discomfiture 
of the fair ones was scarcely equal to my own. There 
was a little squalling and huddling together, and one 
or two plumped into the water, while others tried to 
shuffle on a pair of inexpressibles, or get hold of some 
convenient garment; but there was more laughing 
than anything else, and they all took a good glance 
at the intruder, who, on his part, in order to avoid 
the fate of Acteon, or anything resembling it, took 
himself off as fast as he could. As for the men, they 
appeared by far more amused than displeased at the 
accident.” 

Mr. Fraser now proceeded on his journey, and 
soon after observes :— 

“ Another feature in the landscape, which pecu- 
liarly attracted my attention, was the number of 
ancient burying-grounds which occurred in the course 
of our march, far from any present habitation of 
man, but pointing out, doubtless, the sites of villages 
whose people had long since ceased to be. We had 
remarked them, indeed, ever since quitting Ooroomia ; 
but here these monuments of forgotten generations 
are far more strikingly distinguished by the groves 
of oak trees with which they are surrounded, and 
often closely covered. The Koords, fierce and rude 
as they are, appear to have paid a singular and affect- 
ing attention to these receptacles of the dust of their 
kindred: even the situation appears to have been 
the object of careful selection ; for they are generally 
pleasantly placed on little heights or knolls, over- 
looking the fields and plains in which the deceased 
may have delighted ; as if the spirits could be soothed 
with the objects thus loved while animating their 
fleshy tabernacles. These groves are still evidently 
the objects of regard if not of veneration, for you 
never see them touched: I observed a party of men 
engaged in one of these cemeteries in digging a grave 
—it was that of a child which had died in a neigh- 
bouring village ; this, they said, was the place where 
its fathers had been interred, and it was meet that 
its little dust should moulder with theirs, I re- 
marked, too, in these burying-grounds, vestiges of 
Graves surrounded by little walls of 
stone, as if they were the property of some particular 
family, or perhaps the tomb of some elder of high 
estimation and sanctity. Some were grey and moss. 
grown, and told of a long lapse of years ; but in other 
cases, heaps of thorns and brushwood piled in the 
enclosure, denoted the care of the living to guard the 
reliques of their lately deceased relatives from the 
attacks of wolves, hyenas, or jackals, the only resur- 
rectionists known in these parts.” 

On crossing the mountains which border the 
plain of Suleimaniah, Mr. Fraser speaks of the 
violent storms which not unfrequently rage 
there, and are fatal to men and cattle every 
season :— 

“Last year, I think it was, nearly two hundred 
serbiz, who were proceeding from the village o. 
Nistan by Soonfs, together with upwards of two 
hundred yaboos and asses, were lost in one day. The 
sun shone clear in the heavens, and the weather 
below was fine, so that the men were tempted to 
proceed on their way. But in these lofty hills the 
wind often blows hard while a calm reigns below, 
and it seems a gale was blowing in the pass, which 
raised the dry snow in clouds; this was observed 
from several points below, but no one knew of the 
unhappy caravan, and even had the truth been 
known, what mortal aid could have availed? The 
whole were buried by the snow-clouds, and frozen to 
death by force of the wind alone. I was told that 
nearly a thousand living creatures, men and cattle, 
had perished that season at Seradusht. Nay, so 
severe is the winter there, that the Khan's steward 
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told me he had frequently been storm-stayed in the 
Khan’s house, so that he could not get to his own for 
days; and that communication between the villagers 
was frequently cut off, so that all general intercourse 
ceased for months.” 


The whole route through these valleys is 
marked by deserted villages; and the fine plain 
of Suleimaniah is half depopulated and ruined 
by the exactions of the government, The town 
itself is no better :— 

“IT never beheld a more miserable collection of 
hovels and ruins. We rode through masses of rub- 
bish, up to what had been the Pashah’s house, or 
palace, if you will. It was in utter ruin, uninhabita- 
ble, except one small corner, where his harem was 
bestowed. He himself occupied a tent outside the 
town. I had sent a man forward to secure us lodg- 
ings; after a while he found us picking our way 
among the rubbish and broken walls, seeking for 
some one who might tell us where any body might 
be. He led us to the place appointed for us, (a per- 
fect wreck,) through a labyrinth of mud-heaps, that 
had been houses. Our lodging had been the residence 
of some great man, a relative of the Pashah, who, at 
this time, was absent at Tabreez. It was well for 
him; for here, at least, he could not have lived. 
We had it all, such as it was, to ourselves and our 
cattle. It was one great mass of mud; a dozen open 
spaces that had once been chambers, surrounding a 
large rambling hall, with a square hole in the middle, 
intended for a cistern. Here was our stable; I oc- 
cupied a corner of one of the outer spaces, open to 
all winds, but fortunately none blew strongly. The 
Pashah sent a thousand civil messages and a good 
dinner from his own table, and so closed evening the 
first at Suleimaniah. Assuredly the impression 


created by these two last marches has been anything 
but cheering ; there never was a sweeter country 
more withered by the hand of the spoiler. That it 
had once been the site of many a happy home was 
obvious, from the roofless houses of numerous vil- 
lages, pleasantly seated in sheltered nooks, shaded 


by noble walnut and mulberry trees, with sweet little 
murmuring streamlets, and surrounded by vineyards, 
run wild. It was painful to see that all was silent 
and desolate, and more so to see that it was from no 
natural decay ; it was like gazing on the face of the 
dead, who have been wasted by suffering and disease. 
** To all my inquiries as to how this universal 
depopulation arose, the same answer was always re- 
turned :—‘ The plague came three years ago and 
swept the country, and it was followed by the Persian 
army, which has consumed what the plague had left, 
and has ravaged every village on the road, so that 
none now remain.’ ” 


On a former occasion, the Khan’s chamber- 
lain remarked to Mr. Fraser— 

“ That the Azerbijan government would depopu- 
late the country altogether, if they continued to 
exact from it as much as they do at present. ‘ What 
do you think 2’ said he; ‘ they take from five to six 
thousand toméns a year from these ruins you see 
here, and there are not one hundred families in the 
village ; besides, we are just on the highway, and we 
pay almost half as much in soorsaut, besides what 
the serbaz rob and plunder from our villages! and 
all this from a miserable set of Koords, who, at best, 
have scarcely enough to eat, and the greater part of 
whom the plague carried off three years ago!’ ” 

Mr. Fraser was naturally anxious to visit the 

‘ruins at Sheherazoor, but the Pashah would not 
ermit him ; the risk, he said, was too great ; and 

{r. Fraser, who travelled with letters of intro- 
duction from the authorities at Tabreez, was 
under his protection, and he was responsible for 
his safety. ‘Travellers, indeed, under these cir- 
cumstances, are considered as public and not 
private guests,—a distinction which has its ad- 
vantages, but is not without its inconveniences. 

“ It is not over pleasant to find oneself thrust nolens 
volens into the house or on the charges of a stranger, 
whatever be his means or character. It is a violence 
done both to one’s independence and feelings of 
delicacy. A traveller unacquainted with the custom, 
shrinks from placing himself tlfus under an actual 
pecuniary obligation to one on whom he has no claim, 
and to whom he conceives he can make no fitting 





return; and this feeling is often aggravated by the 
unpleasant conviction that he really is a burthen, 
that his host can ill bear the expense—and by the 
most indelicate discussions which arise between that 
host and his own servants, as to the mode of entertain- 
ment and amount of provision required for their 
master and themselves. * * In the present case, I 
was tlie Pashah of Suleimaniah’s guest. Etiquette 
required that I should continue so while within his 
territories; but as this would have been more onerous 
than agreeable, his villages were made to bear the 
expense ; or even if that were charged to his High- 
ness by his servants, the poor villagers would be 
none the better, as these servants would themselves, 
in that case, pocket the amount allowed by their 
master in account with his Ryots. Last night, after 
all that could be done by Ul-Kider Aga, the vil- 
lagers would not produce grain enough for my horses, 
so I told my own servants to purchase it. Whether 
they did so or not I know not, but the money for it 
was paid by me. This evening there went through 
the village an absolute wail and lamentation—all the 
poor wives of the five or six families it contained 
were deprived of their little hoards of grain; and one 
of them came to my lair, roaring and crying to reclaim 
a fowl, her own chucky, which had been forcibly 
abstracted to enter into the composition of my pillaw, 
and just saved it as the knife was at its throat. A 
few pence procured another, but the mehmander 
stepped in; his honour was at stake to see me fed 
free of all cost, save what he himself might expect. 
So he forced the money from the unlucky owner of 
the old cock, and returned it tome. I made seve- 
ral attempts to settle all difficulties by purchase of 
what was required ; but, though money was secretly 
offered, the people were too much afraid of the 
mehmander to take it. At length, when all that 
could be squeezed out had been extracted, the only 
mode I had to avert the curses of the pillaged 
community, was to send a servant secretly and at 
night, to the houses of the sufferers, and to pay them 
for what had been taken, and a little more. This 
was trusting to the honesty of my own men—a frail 
reed no doubt ; but there was no alternative.” 


Before we take a final leave of the Koords, 
we shall give a full-length portrait of one of the 
wild chiefs :— 


“ Roostum Aga came in the evening, a jolly, good- 
humoured, dark-looking man, with a round face and 
a hardy sort of ‘ devi! may care’ laugh, who received 
us with boisterous civility. He was one of that kind 
of savages who are wonderfully good when they are 
not ‘countered,’ as the Scottish nurse said of her 
spoiled child—all smiles when he had his own way ; 
but the sudden drawirg up, and the cloud on his face 
the moment he was contradicted, seemed intended to 
hint, § I can be a devil if I please, and a tyrant when 
I will. We were a little reserved at first; but as I 
make it a pointon all occasions to conciliate as much 
as I can, we soon came to an understanding, and fell 
into a familiar chat; but he commenced after a 
curious fashion, Almost as soon as compliments 
were over, he called to my servant, who was stand- 
ing in the room, and asked, * What is your name ? 
—where are you from ?—how long have you been 
with the Saheb? Do you receive wages, or did any 
one send you with him ?~—are you pleased with his 
service 2?’ and, after receiving replies to all these im- 
portant queries, he added, in a good-humoured but 
blunt way, which showed him to be unaccustomed 
to denial, ‘What pistols has your master ?—bring 
them to me.’ I made him a sign to bring the pistols, 
which were instantly in the chief’s hands. When he 
saw that the holster pistols had percussion locks, he 
threw them aside with contempt, saying, ‘I know 
these things! two of your taifeh (tribe) came here 
some time ago and had such. They offered me a 
pair, but I would not have them: of what use would 
they be to me? These are what I like; and he 
produced a good but much-worn pair of Mortimer's 
duelling-pistols. ‘If you had had any of this kind,’said 
he, ‘I should have got them from you ; but these of 
yours are pooch (trash). Now, what else have you ? 
—the things I am fond of are pistols, shawls, and 
coats, such as this;’ and he pointed to his own 
cloak, which was of scarlet cloth. ‘ Have you any 
cashmere shawls? like this—see!’ pointing to an 
old one, fringed with silver, on his head, I told him 





that, being travellers as we were, going post to Bagh- 
dad, it was not likely we should have such things 
with us, nor had I: in fact, I had nothing but my 
own bed and body clothes. * What! nothing?’ said 
he. ‘See what these Ferengees I spoke of, gaye me 
among many other things,’ and he produced a good 
sportsman’s knife of English manufacture. * Look 
at it,’ said he; it is of your country ; but I must go 
to prayers—never mind me.’ So he spread his car- 
pet on the numud beside me and commenced his 
numdz; but by much the greater part of the time 
was passed in questions or orders to his people, and 
inquiries of my own servant about myself, all close 
at my own ear. At last he finished and turned to 
me. I had in the mean time taken out a capital 
clasp-knife, which I had set aside for myself, and 
which I now presented to him as a weapon of great 
use, either for peaceful or warlike purposes, and of 
the best manufacture of England. It was graciously 
received, and appeared to open his heart a little, for 
he became quite facetious. *‘ Where got you this 
numud?’? demanded he, pointing to the felt carpet 
on which we were both then sitting. * What did 
you give for it?? I told him. ‘£ You have been 
cheated,’ said he; ‘it is a poor affair—it is not 
worth more than half that sum at Baghdad—capital 
numuds and carpets to be found there.’ I asked 
him whether his tribe made carpets. ‘ They have 
begun to do so,’ said he, ‘and there is an excellent 
one here now.’ I asked to see it, observing that if 
for sale, and that I approved of it, I should purchase 
it. ‘No, no,’ said he: ‘ if you like it, it is yours— 
I will find the money.’ By no means, Aga,’ replied 
I; ‘ that was far from my meaning—TI really do wish 
to purchase such things.’ Ah,’ said he, laughing, 
*I see; you are afraid that if I give it to you, you 
will have to give me something; but no, you are 
mistaken: I want nothing..—* Nay, Aga, you your- 
self are wrong there,’ said I. ‘ What I have to give 
I give with pleasure ; but a traveller is seldom well 
provided with spare articles, and it is contrary to my 
custom and wishes to receive valuable presents with- 
out return.’ A good deal in the same strain passed 
between us, from which I gathered clearly enough 
that the Beg was fishing. He alluded several times 
to the handsome presents he had received from other 
travellers, and took occasion to mention the articles 
which would be most acceptable ; and as I was de- 
sirous to make as many friends as I could for the 
benefit of future passers by, at a moderate expense, 
I took the opportunity of his abusing a blunt pair of 
Persian scissors with which he was in vain attempt- 
ing to cut a piece of paper, to present him an excel- 
lent pair of English ones. This increased the satis- 
faction he seemed to receive from my previous gift 
of the knife, and drew forth a long eulogium upon 
the English and their excellent commodities ; but I 
heard no more of the carpet. The next subject he 
attacked me about was eating the flesh of swine. ‘I 
saw,’ said he, ‘a whole herd of them as I returned 
just now; but the sun was low, otherwise I should 
have killed one or two.—* Why should you have 
done so? asked I; ‘ you do not eat them, do you?’ 
—Astafferullah !—God forbid!’ exclaimed he; ‘they 
are nejes (unclean).’—‘ True,’ replied I ; * but you 
eat hares, don’t you ?’—By all means,’ replied he; 
* and capital things they are for a stew..—* And foxes 
too?’ said I, interrogatively.—‘ No, no,’ replied he ; 
‘it is only a few poor devils who eat them.’—* Well; 
but both are eaten here,’ insisted I,‘ and both are 
forbidden by your law.’ The Beg could not deny 
either point. ‘ Well, now,’ said I, ‘we won’t talk 
about the lawfulness of the thing ; they are all alike 
forbidden meats, and there's an end of it. But let 
us come to the reason of the thing. What do wild 
hogs live on, Aga?’"—‘ Why, on grass, acorns, and 
roots,’ replied he.—‘ Good ; there is nothing unclean 
or disgusting in that..—* No; by no means.’— 
* Well; what do foxes feed upon, and herons, and 
the other large waterfowl you eat ?*—‘ Why, the 
foxes eat birds and small beasts, and the others eat 
fish and worms.’-—‘ Well, then,’ said I,* which is the 
cleanest animal ?*—* He says the truth,’ observed 
the Beg, turning to some of those about him.— 
*Wullah! if I had known you were coming here, I 
should certainly have killed one of these wild hogs 
and brought it to you.,—‘ No, no, Aga,’ said I, 
*that would never do. When I am with-Mussul- 
maung, I neither eat hogs nor drink wine. Why 
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should I do what would be disagreeable to my hosts?” 
_* Not at all, not at all,’ said he, somewhat hastily ; 
¢ your own people should have cooked it; and as 
for wine, will you have any? I can give you both 
wine and brandy.’ I excused myself from either, a 
good deal to the honest Beg’s disappointment, I sus- 
pect, though he swore that he had given up drinking 
entirely—he had made the tovah, or vow of repen- 
tance and renunciation for the sin; but the joke 
about the hog’s flesh was kept up all the night. 
When the pillaw came in, my portion was, as usual, 
jn a separate dish, and he swore he had ordered his 
cook to put pork in it for me, and that pork it was; 
and afterwards, when we drank tea out of my cups, 
he affected to wash the one he used before drinking 
out of it. * Ah!’ said I, in reply, ‘this is all very 
fine, Aga, in my presence ; but I have strong doubts 
upon the subject. I would not be a piece of one of 
these same fine fat hogs you saw to-day, and in your 
way, just arriving at your munzil after a long march.’ 
—‘ No, no; by your head,’ replied he, laughing, ‘I 
assure you we don’t eat such things.—‘* Well, you 
say so; but if you do not, Aga, many do. There now, 
that fiarce-looking old fellow opposite me,’ pointing 
to a most truculent-looking, white-bearded, old 
Koord ; ‘I would take my oath that there are three 
things he is a capital hand at—fighting, drinking 
wine, and eating pork.’ ‘* He! the old fool,’ said 
the Beg, laughing still more heartily, ‘he fight! I 
don’t believe he has a bit of liver at all—if he has, 
it has not a drop of red blood in it: he would not 
fight a child. Do you know that I cannot depend 
upon that old Resoul Aga even to obey orders ; 
when I tell him to push his horse one way, he always 
spurs him another, and that is always away from the 
enemy: is it not, Resoul? For the wine, he only 
drinks it whenever he can getit; and as for the 
pork, Wullah Billah! I believe he would eat its 
father ;’ and so he went on all in excellent humour. 
* * Roostum Aga, with all his roughness and preda- 
tory habits, has a plentiful share of superstitions, if 
not of religious scruples—a very common case with 
rogues and plunderers. He asked me anxiously 
whether the buffalo-horn handle of the clasp knife 
I had given him wére not negis, or unclean ? if he 
might say his prayers with it on his person? Per- 
haps you do not know that all Mahomedans, when 
they say their prayers, ought to lay aside every 
weapon of war, and every article of gold or silver, 
and even of silk, from their attire, as being contrary 
to the humble tone of mind in which addresses to 
the Deity should be uttered. * * Assuredly the day of 
repentance, in the matter of bloodshed and plunder, 
does not appear as yet to have come to Roostum Beg. 
He dwelt upon the many frays he had been in, and 
the plunder he had taken, with a zest and eagerness 
which showed how strong the devil was yet in him. 
He told me he had been wounded at least a dozen 
times, in spite of the best of armour. ‘I have ar- 
mour of every sort,’ said he, ‘and I used to wear it 
always; but I have learned to put very little trust 
in it—my trust is in Heaven!’ said he, with as firm 
and satisfied a tone as if his cause was the most 
righteous upon earth. He joined with others in 
lamenting the evil days on which the present race 
of Koords had fallen. ‘ The golden times of Koor- 
distan are gone,’ he said; ‘ride over the country, 
and what brilliance, what spirit will you find ? all 
the good horsemen and stout soldiers are dead, or 
have flied the land, or have taken to the plough per- 
force, to make as much money as will pay the 
Pashah and feed their wives and children ; and what 
is a soldier good for when once he has touched a 
plough 2? I agreed with him in thinking that the 
country had lost all appearance of prosperity, and 
the people all spirit and brilliancy: but it did not 
appear that all had taken to peaceful occupations ; 
the dangers of the road sufficiently proved that. 
*Ah!? said he, ‘that is all a trifle ; a few looties here 
and there,—no gallant bands of horsemen now; but 
rest contented, I, Roostum Beg, am pledge for your 
safety ; nothing shall touch you between this and 
Kufri—you are a good fellow—an excellent fellow 
—I like you—by your head I do !—you are not like 
some of your countrymen I have seen, who could do 
nothing but eat and sleep; your eyes are open and 
you have sense: be satisfied, to-morrow you shall 
see Kufri in safety.” 

Mr. Fraser now entered the ancient Assyria 





—the country of ‘ the mighty hunter,” of Semi- 
ramis and Sardanapalus, of Babylon and Nine- 
veh, the capital of the Caliphs, and the residence 
of Haroon al Raschid—but here we must pause. 





The Eye; a Treatise on the Art of Preserving 
this Organ in a Healthy Condition, and of 
Improving the Sight. By J. Ch. August 
Franz, M.D. &c. Churchill. 

We are so often called on to notice treatises on 
the eye and its diseases, that we make it a sort 
of rule to be as brief as possible in our observa- 
tions on them; in general, they belong to one 
of two classes—either they are strictly scientific 
and technical, or they are mere advertisements 
to recommend their authors to the public as 
practitioners,—and in either case, when we have 
noticed the fact, our duty is discharged. The 
present volume, being of a somewhat different 
character, and treating rather of the manage- 
ment of the healthy eye than of the nature and 
cure of the diseases to which the organ is liable, 
may admit of a slight departure from this rule. 

It has been observed, that the greater number 
of our diseases are the products of civilization ; 
and that ill-health is the penalty we pay for 
refinements which lead us away from nature. 
Whatever truth there may be in this maxim will 
be found to apply to the affections of the eye in 
a special degree. To say nothing of habits and 
— which, by impairing the general 

ealth, affect the eye in common with other 

parts, civilization, by introducing the use of 
artificial light and protracting the waking con- 
dition late into the night, exerts a baneful influ- 
ence on the organs of vision. Again, by con- 
fining the animal to large cities, and concentrating 
attention upon minute objects near at hand, in 
the various processes of manufacture, it subjects 
the organ to partial lights and long-protracted 
over-exertions, extremely unfavourable to a 
healthy vision. The practice of reading and 
writing, which has become almost the one busi- 
ness of life with whole classes of persons, not 
only over-stimulates the eye in an enormous 
excess, but, by being commenced too early in 
life, is the foundation of its general debility. 
Besides the direct and immediate consequences 
of the action of reading and writing, there is an 
additional evil resulting from the intense head- 
work these imply, which induces an unnatural 
and morbid flow of blood to the head, and 
produces excessive irritability of the cerebral 
structure, an irritability in which the nerves 
of the eye participate There is also a third 
evil consequence derived from the sedentary 
habits, inevitably accompanying this abuse of 
the eyes; and another ill referable to debility 
of the abdominal organs, produced by the over- 
action of the brain, od its consequent pre- 
dominance as a centre of vital activity. 

From the concurrence of these causes, it is 
little wonder that so few persons go through 
life without much suffering from acute dis- 
eases of the eye, optical defects, or premature 
weaknesses of the organ. By an attentive 
examination of these several external causes of 
disease, plain common sense, unenlightened by 
physiological knowledge, may lead a man of 
ordinary understanding to the sort of self- 
management which will usually preserve the 
sight. When actual disease, indeed, subsists, 
an acquaintance with the mode in which exter- 
nals act, and with the intimate nature of the 
re-actions they excite in the organ, is a necessary 
preliminary to comprehending and using the 
means of cure; but, short of that point, it is 
enough to remove the external causes of mis- 
chief, to avoid the bad practices which induce 
disease, and to modify, by a scrupulous attention 
to the general health, the deleterious effects of 








those over-exertions which it is impossible wholly 
to avoid. 

The self-management of the sight is therefore 
less a matter of quackery than that of some 
other organs, for which special treatises are so 
often written ; provided always, that self-man- 
ageinent does not extend to the employment of 
washes and other medicaments, but is rigidly 
confined to wisdom and moderation in the modes 
of using the organ. It requires no great medical 
science to know that if immoderate and long- 
continued use of the eyes threatens to render 
them weak and irritable, rest and relaxation will 
be essential to prevent disease. Common sense, 
too, will indicate that an abuse of spirituous 
potations must aggravate the consequences of 
other mismanagements of the organ; and in- 
stinct itself will lead the jaded citizen to repose 
the over-wrought faculty by a recourse to country 
habits and the aspect of green fields. But, 
before this mother wit is called into play, some 
degree of suffering must have been induced to 
draw attention to the subject, and to abate that 
confidence with which all persons begin life, as 
to their unbounded power of resisting external 
causes of injury to the constitution. For the 
introduction, therefore, of preventive efforts of 
self-denial, and most especially to induce an 
habitual attention to the management of children 
in their infancy and during the subsequent period 
of their education, some little degree of scientific 
knowledge is requisite. It is right to know that 
the eye is a living organ, and to have some 
general idea of its relations to externals, to light, 
cold, heat, &c.; it is right to have at least a 
popular acquaintance with so much of Optics as 
concerns Jong and short-sightedness, and the 
mechanical consequences of the use and mis-use 
of glasses; and within this sphere there is scope 
for a popular treatise that may avoid quackery 
and bestow useful information. 

It is, however, sufficiently obvious that this 
scope is not very wide, and that it will not be 
easy to write a long work on the subject, without 
wandering beyond its pale, or lapsing into a 
minuteness of detail- that will only serve to 
perplex and confuse. Accordingly, the work 
before us, which extends to two hundred and 
ninety-six pages, is made up of two indepen- 
dent parts, which, both in design and execution, 
might almost be attributed to different authors. 
Passing over forty-four pages of anatomy and 
physiology, the first part consists of observations 
on the dignity and importance of the eye, and a 
long and minute discussion of the various modes 
of expression of which the organ is susceptible. 
This part of the volume is vague, and often 
chimerical, and, what is worse, it is overrun with 
that bane of all practical utility—fine writing,— 
the sure and inevitable complement of imperfect 
or defective thought. But in that portion of the 
work which discusses the management of the eye, 
Dr. Franz is much less fantastical and fine, and 
there is a suflicient sprinkling of useful and 
applicable remark to repay the reader. That 
there is much of common-place is no defect, 
for what is common-place to the professional 
reader may be necessary information to the 
uninstructed. Neither shall we object to certain 
points on which we do not think the opinions 
perfectly sound,—for even “ doctors differ,”— 
and our doctor has a perfect right to his own 
views. 





The Claims of Japan and Malaysia upon 
Christendom, exhibited in Notes of Voyages 
made in 1837 from Canton, in the ship Morri- 
son and brig Himmaleh, under the direction 
of the owners. New York, French; London, 
Wiley & Putnam. 

In our 568th number, we reviewed Dr. Parker’s 

account of the voyage of the Morrison, and the 
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unsuccessful attempt made by the American 
missionaries to open a communication with the 
Japanese. Our readers may remember that the 
ostensible pretext for the voyage was to restore 
some shipwrecked Japanese to their native 
country, among whom were three who had been 
cast on the western coast of America, and re- 
deemed from the Indians by the agents of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. Mr. King adds. very 
little to the information already communicated 
by Dr. Parker; he confirms his account of the 
unprovoked attack made on the ship in the bay 
of Yeddo, before it was possible to have any com- 
munication with the shore, but he suggests an 
explanation, which, we regret to say, is not desti- 
tute of probability :— 

“One palliatory supposition remains to be given, 
that depredations have been committed en the 
easterh coasts of Japan by the American whalers, 
and that these offences were visited on us, as Goloy- 
nin was made to expiate the violence of Chwostoff.” 

At Kagosima, matters for a short time wore 
a more favourable aspect, two of the rescued 
Japanese having been sent to explain the pur- 
port of the voyage to their countrymen :—- 

“Their explanations immediately removed the 
alarm felt at our approach; and for themselves, 
they told so moving a tale, that the women and 
children wept, and the village officers deputed one 
of their number to come immediately on board, and 
confer with us. The officer was a good-looking man of 
middle age, mild, and not much embarrassed. Stuck 
in his girdle were two sabres, or a sabre and a hanger, 
the proud badges of Japanese rank and office. They 
were but slightly curved in the make, the blade 
covered with a dark scabbard, the hilt wound round 
with cord, and protected by a very narrow guard. 
We gave a slight offence by drawing the longer of 
these two sacred weapons, and soon learned that 
such curiosity was quite improper. Our visitor bore 
on his blue gown the arms of the Prince of Satsuma, 
a white ring, an inch and a half in its exterior diame- 
ter, enclosing a white square, the angles of which 
touching the inner edge of the ring, left within the 
circle four small segments only, of the blue ground- 
colour. This badge confirmed the assurances of the 
wearer that the eastern as well as the western side of 
the bay of Kagésima is the territory of the Prince 
of Satsuma, though called on the chart ‘ Oosoumi.’ 
Satisfied on this point, I gave to this officer the 
packet which we had prepared, and which he pro- 
mised should be forwarded immediately to his 
princely master.” 

The packet was returned unopened the follow- 
ing day, but a promise was made that an officer 
of high rank would shortly arrive to investigate 
the truth of the story, and that in the meantime 
the vessel should be supplied with water and 
provisions. These promises were not fulfilled ; 
and while the Americans were waiting patiently 
they were suddenly assailed by a heavy fire from 
the portable forts of the Japanese. Mr. King’s 
account of the attack differs, in some particulars, 
from that of Dr. Parker, and appears to be the 
more probable :— 

“ A slight warning was given us early that day, by 
a fisherman, who pulled alongside, and told us that 
we had better go off, apparently from the impulse 
of kind feeling. Soon after this monition, which 
was not at all attended to at the moment, a crowd 
was seen busily employed on the heights above the 
village; but their preparations were masked by striped 
cloths, such as are said by Golovnin to be stretched, 
on great occasions, in front of the Japanese fortresses. 
All this show, might, however, be preparations to 
receive the great mam in question; and we waited 
for some farther indications before beating a retreat 
from our position. A second encampment was now 
formed, and it appeared to us suspicious, that the 
crowds of lookers-on should keep themselves con- 
cealed among the trees, instead of advancing, as 
honest and curious men would naturally do, to the 
brow of the heights around and above the village. 
By way of preparing for the worst, the yards of our 
ship were hoisted without loosing the sails, and the 
cable hove short. The breeze now failed fast, and 





it became evident that in a short time it would be 
impossible to move the ship, however desirable or 
even necessary to safety. Our Japanese were con- 
sulted, and their opinion being that these prepara- 
tions were ‘no good,’ I directed that the ship should 
be carried out of range, and the anchor dropped 
again. The moment the topsails were let fall from 
the yards, it became evident what all these things 
meant. A crowd of men, carrying flags, headed by 
several officers on horseback scoured the beach, 
climbed the pathway leading to the encampment, 


the nearer of the two to us, and immediately a fire | 


opened on us from behind the striped mask. 
Happily the guns of the battery were lighter than 


those of Oura-gawa, and all their shot fell in the | 


water far short of us,” 

No further efforts were made to open any in- 
tercourse, and the Morrison returned to China. 
Mr. King hints very strongly his suspicions that 
this hostile reception was owing to the jealousy 
of the Dutch, who might have forwarded notice 
of the intended voyage from Macao, but his 
grounds for this belief are vague and unsatis- 
factory. He, with more justice, reprobates the 
numerous acts of violence committed by the 
American whalers in the Indian Archipelago, 
and urges on the United States the expediency 
of establishing a fort and factory in these seas, 
supported by a competent naval power to check 
piracy and kidnapping. In some of his recom- 
mendations he shows a more warlike spirit than 
was to be expected from a missionary ; he deems 
that his government should demand, in due diplo- 
matic form, an explanation of the attack on the 
Morrison; and should this be refused, as it 
certainly would, he suggests, that the Japanese 
should receive an impressive lesson in civiliza- 
tion from the cannon’s mouth. 

The voyage of the Himmaleh was undertaken 
for the purpose of establishing a mission in the 
island of Borneo, and, at the same time, opening 
commercial intercourse with the natives. In 
our review of the voyage of the Dourga (No. 
631) we noticed the various changes in the value 
attached, by Europeans, to the Malayan archi- 
pelago, and pointed out their rising importance 
in a new branch of commerce. Mr. Lay, the 
historian of the /Zimmaleh’s voyage, directed his 
attention exclusively to missionary inquiry, and 
his publishers express their regret at not being 
able to add any notes “of a commercial or 
nautical character.” The //immaleh was sent 
out from Macao by the American residency, and 
first visited the Javanese division of the archipe- 
lago. Our readers will be glad to hear that the 
Bugis of Celebes, who have gained the greater 
part of the lucrative trade which we abandoned 
to the Dutch, are an enterprising race, very 
superior to the general average of the Malays, 
and that they have given a striking proof of 
their capability for civilization by the respect 
they manifest for the softer sex :— 

“When we called upon a Bugis prince in the 
Kampong Waju of Macassar, we found him sitting 
upon the floor; his ledger spread before him and 
his wife close by his side; who, though her looks 
were youthful, seemed to be acting the parts of ac- 
countant and confidential clerk, and doubtless took 
an equal share of interest in all the mercantile specu- 
lations of her partner. In the South Sea Islands, 
and in those of which we are speaking, it is custo- 
mary, when two or more persons walk together, for 
them to follow each other, and if one is more honour- 
able than the rest, he takes the first place ; hence 
my. servant, when he wished to know whether I 
required him to go with me in any of my excursions, 
would say, ‘Shall your servant follow?’ Now, in 
Macassar, when I met a company of persons of both 
sexes coming to town or returning into the country, 
the females always walked before, while the males 
followed as a mark of respect; nor was it an un- 
common occurrence to see the females mounted on 
horseback, while their husbands or male friends per- 
formed the humbler duties of groom by leading the 
animal.” 





Mr. Lay gives a sad description of the in- 
habitants of the Moluccas, and denounces with 
just reprobation, the policy which bribed their 
rulers to become their oppressors, by destroying 
their spice plantations. He adds, however, that 
the Dutch have recently permitted the cultiva- 
tion of spices, and expresses some astonishment 
that no advantage has been taken of this indul- 
gence. He probably was not aware that the 
trade is still clogged with monopoly, aud that 
the cultivators can only sell spice to their rulers, 
who are pensioned by the Dutch on condition 
of excluding foreigners. The missionaries visited 
the sultan of ‘Ternate, and were kindly received, 


| but his engagements to the Dutch prevented him 


from assisting them in any of their objects. Mr. 
Lay is of opinion that the Dutch missionaries are 
not very effective :— 

“The policy of the Government of Netherlands 
India renders it difficult, if not impossible, to do 
any good. In the neighbourhood of a settlement 
every effort is made to keep all things under the 
strong curb of an official admonition, and at every 
step the missionary hears the reproof— It is my 
duty to tell you, sir, that you are going too far.’ ” 

Mr. Lay gives us more particulars respecting 
Bruni, the capital of Borneo, than we have found 
in the works of any recent traveller :— 

“The houses extend on both sides of the river 
about a mile and a half, in a triple, and often in a 
multiple row, so that it is not easy to guess at their 
number with a hope of coming near to the truth. 
On the south side there are, perhaps, seven hundred 
and fifty buildings, which, by assigning ten individuals 
to each, will make the number of persons there to 
be seven thousand five hundred. This allowance is 
not too great for each building, as it is often divided 
into several apartments, and augmented by appen- 
dages for the accommodation of'as many families. On 
the north side there is a row which runs in a corre- 
sponding manner about half a mile to the eastward, 
to which I reckon three hundred houses and three 
thousand inhabitants. But here there is a large 
devarication of the river, which, after a little distance, 
branches into several beautiful sources, or ulus as the 
natives call them, Here there is a large compitum, 
filled in various places with houses, wherein the 
people live in dense crowds, and certainly do not 
amount to less than five thousand. In the western 
continuation of the houses on the north side, we have 
at least five thousand more ; these several sums, being 
added together, give twenty-two thousand five hun- 
dred, which is under the true number.” 

Most of these houses are built over the water 
for the convenience of natural sewerage, but 
though the river is a wide open stream, the 
velocity of the water near the banks is not suffi- 
cient to remove impurities. 

Mr. Lay gives a very bad character of the 
reigning Sultan of Borneo Proper; he extorted 
all that he could from the gentlemen of the 
mission in the shape of presents, and when he 
could get no more, gave them a significant hint 
that he could dispense with their company, by 
placing two persons in the stocks for showing 
them attention :— 

“ While the Javanese and the Ching were sitting 
in the stocks, for no offence that we know of, save 
their attachment to us, the wife of the latter set up 
a mat to screen her husband from the looks of the 
idle fellows who came to gaze at his misfortune. 
She sat down by him, and placed her little one upon 
his knee, to soothe his mind, and vary the dull 
hours of confinement. And, as a native of the 
Indian peninsula is not altogether regardless of his 
outward man whatever may be his situation or the 
state of his apparel, she brought him a little mirror, 
that he might be informed as to the several particu- 
lars which make a countenance either in or out of 
order. The lustre of this little toy caught the eye 
of one of the pangirans or princes that form the chief 
household servants of the Sultan, who, in a tone and 
mien worthy of the deed, placed himself at his 
master’s feet, and told him of the discovery. And 
as it is a sort of treason for any poor man about the 
Sultan to own anything worth possessing, the wife 
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was sent for, who, crawling upon the floor in the 
most abject posture, lifted the offending object 
towards the royal hand, which was hastily extended 
to receive it. He inspected it with an eye full of 
astonishment and importance, but finding that the 
glass was cracked, and the silvering had quitted its 
hold in several places, he returned it to the poor 
creature, who crept behind the building, and looked 
as if uncertain whether she might rejoice at her 
escape or not.” 

The markets and currency at Bruni are 
curious :— 

“ One of the most striking singularities at Bruni 
is the floating market, composed of a multitude of 
canoes, which ply along the lines of buildings and 
from one side of the river to the other. In most 
places the buyer must go to the market, but here 
the market comes to the buyer, and he realizes all 
the advantage of choice and competition without 
stirring a step from his door. The medium of ex- 
change is usually large pieces of bar iron, without 
any stamp or superscription upon them, every man 
being at liberty to have a mint under his own roof.” 

Aithough the voyage of the Himmaleh was 
nearly as unsuccessful as that of the Morrison, 
we are glad to find that commercial enterprise is 
again directed to the Indian archipelago. These 
islands not only abound in objects of commerce, 
but afford facilities for modern navigation, such 
as could not be easily obtained elsewhere. ‘The 
coal measures of Borneo are rich, and may be 
easily worked; Mr. Lay found a bed of coal 
only a few inches below the surface. If any 
nation but Holland possessed the best emporiums 
in the archipelago, the channels and straits 
would have been long since accurately surveyed, 
and a sufficient naval force employed to prevent 
the piracies and kidnapping not only of the bar- 
barians, but of races pretending to civilization. 
In no part of the world would the introduction 





of steam work so great and beneficial a change 
in commerce and navigation; we have now 
settlements at each extremity of the archipelago; 
a central position, if not necessary, would be 
highly advantageous : it might easily be obtained 
without war or violence ; and the rapid progress 
of Singapore affords full proof that the outlay in 
forming such an establishment would be soon 
and amply repaid. 





The Saucy Jack and the Indiaman, by a Blue 
Jacket, 2 vols—The Monk and the Married Man, 
by Julia Rattray Waddington, 3 vols.—The Czar : 
a Romance of History, by the author of * Manuella,’ 
3 vols.—These three heavy novels cannot, indeed, 
be lightened, by being tied together, but may thereby 
be dismissed into smaller space. ‘ The Saucy Jack’ 
is in the Chamier-and-water style; the amount of 
salt in the fun and adventure being almost homeo- 
pathic. *The Monk and the Married Man’ is a 
fierce anti-papistical tale: in which the desolation, 
caused in worthy families, by one Catholic brother 
adopting the cowl, and another being married for 
love, by a heretic, is movingly pourtrayed. But we 
have no taste for these things. ‘*'The Czar’ has no 
tendency, save to shock the reader by an exposition 
of the ferocities which stained the Russian throne in 
the reign of our Elizabeth. The author breaks down 
in that most essential, and most neglected point in 
novelism, the conduct of his story. 

Willich’s Tithe Commutation Table—The annual | 
Supplement, which payers and receivers equally will 
find useful. 





Mesopotamia, &c. by J. B. Fraser, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. cl.—Mrs. 
Markham’s History of England, in Conversations, new edit. 
2 vols. 12s. bds——Young Woman’s Own Book, by Mrs. Cop- 
ley, 8vo. 12s. cl—Practical Comments on the New Testa- 
ment, Vol. LL. 8vo. 12s. el.—Davy’s Works, Vol. V. “* Bakerian 
Lectures,” 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl—Domestie Cookery, by a Lady, 
new edit. with Additions, by E. Roberts, fe. 6s. cl—Strick- 
land’s Queens of England, Vol. I. crown 8vo. 88. 6d. cl— 
Tooke’s History of Prices for 1838-9, 8vo. 12s. cl.—Davies’s 
Key to Hutton’s Mathematics, 8vo. 24s. bds—Wilson on the 
Corn-Laws, 2nd edit. 8vo. 3s. cl—Bulwer’s Works, Vol. IL 
‘Ernest Maltravers,’ fe. 6s. bds—De Foe’s Works, Vol. V. 
‘Colonel Jack,’ fe. 5s. cl.—Pathtinder, by Cooper, 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 1. 11s. 6d. bds.—Mrs. Trollope’s Widow Married, 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 17. 11s. 6d. bds.—Buttman’s Lexilogus, by 
Fishlake, 2nd edit. 8vo. 14s. bds.—Hope of the World, and 
other Poems, by C. Mackay, crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. cl—Meme’s 
Edition of Cowper's Poems, with Illustrations, post 8vo. 9s. 
cl.—Forby’s East Anglian Glossary, 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. 
bds.—Canadian Naturalist, by P. H. Gosse, post 8vo. 12s. el. 
—tHalloway’s Dictionary of Provincialisms, 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
bds.—Johnson on Life, Health, and Disease, new edit. crown 
8vo. 6s. cl—Daniell’s Chancery Practice, 2 vols. 8Vog 
bds.—Manning’s Case of the Serjeants-at-Law, 8vo. 
—Bridge’s Life of Miss Graham, 6th edit. (Chri 

Library, Vol. XX XIIL) 12mo. 6s. cl.—The Clergy 

Book, by the Rev. C. W. Taylor, 4to. 6s. hf-bd.— 
Redemption Redeemed, 8vo. 12s. cl.—Matthew Henry on 
the Proverbs, 8vo. 4s. cl.—Preston’s Lectures on Jonah, 
crown 8vo. 3s. cl.—Cochrane’s Scottish Divines, ‘* Binning’s 
Works, Vol. Il.” 12mo. 5s. cl.—Memoirs of George and James 
M‘Donald, of Port Glasgow, 12mo. 5s. cl—White’s Medita- 
tions and Addresses, new edit. fe. 5s. bds.—Burdekin’s Life 
of Spence, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. and 8vo. 5s. 6d. cl—A Literal 
Translation of Cicero de Senectute, with Notes, 12mo. 3s. 
sewed.—lHiouilly’s Conseils & ma Fille, new edit. 12mo. 6s. 
bd.—Voltaire’s La Henriade, new edit. 18mo. 3s. 6d. bd.— 
Veneroni’s Italian Grammar, 12mo. 6s. roan.—De Porquet’s 
Histoire de Napoléon, 5th edit. 12mo. 5s. cl.—Gray's First 
Book on Chronology, 12mo. 2s. cl—Hindee, or Hindostanee 
Jest-Book, 2nd edit. 8vo. 10s. Gd. swd.—Merry Tales of the 
Wise Men of Gotham, 12mo. ls, sewed.—Rome, its Wonders, 
and its Worship, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Chureh Magazine, Vol. 
I. 8vo. 7s. Gd. cl.—Infant Piety, by the Rev. Bb. W. Noel, 





List of New Books—Account of British India, 3 vols. | 
3rd edit. forming Vols. VL VL. and VIIL of the Edinburgh 
Cabinet Library, 15s. cl.—The Eton Latin Grammar, with | 
Notes, Accentuation, &c. by T. W. C. Edwards, new edit. 
12ino. 2s. Gd. bd.—Lessons on Words and Objects, by John | 
Smith, 12mo. 2s. Gd. cl.—sStories from the Rectory, by the 
Author of ‘Home Happiness,” 18mo. cl. 3s.—Valley of the | 
Clusone, 3rd edit. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl—Travels in Koordistan, | 


18mo. 1s. Gd. cl.—Cobbin’s Scripture Comparisons, 18mo. 


2s. Gd. cl.—Wilmott’s Amateur Florist’s Assistant, square, 
2s. Gd. el. 





(ADVERTISEMENT. }—Next Saturday, handsomely printed 


| in crown $vo. price 3s. Gd. cloth, COOLEY’S GEOMETRI- 


CAL PROPOSITIONS DEMONSTRATED; being a KEY 
to the Exercises appended to his edition of the *‘ Elements 
of Euclid Whittaker & Co., Ave Maria-lane. 
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MR. LUKE CLENNELL. 


Ir is so many years since this once promising 
artist disappeared from before the public, that persons 
as old as ourselves, who remember and admired his 
talents, will be surprised to hear that he died at 
Newcastle only on the 9th ilt., in the fifty-ninth 
year of his age. For two and twenty years has he 
been lost to art and to society, and the greater part 
of the time confined in a lunatic asylum. Without 
falling in with the prevailing humour of the day, and 
upbraiding society for what it can neither control 
nor influence, still we must express our belief and our 

regret that the'fortunes and fate of Luke Clennell are 

but too true a representative of the fortunes and fate 
of genius generally. “Great wit to madness”—but the 
passage is known, and unpleasant truths need not be 
dwelt on. Born in the humbler classes, Clennell 
rose, by the unaided exertions of his own vigorous 
mind, toa somewhat prominent station among the 
artists of his day; but the frail tenement was over- 
wrought, and his mind failed just when he seemed 
about to reap the laurels and the fame for which he 
had so long struggled. 

Luke Clennell was the son of a farmer at Ulgham 
near Morpeth, in Northumberland, where he was born 
on the 30th of March, 1781. He is said to have 
displayed at a very early age a passion for sketching 
and caricaturing, and many anecdotes have heen 
related by his schoolfellows of the troubles in which 
it involved him, for his slate was sure to be covered 
with rude figures of birds and beasts, instead of those 
of arithmetic. On his removal from school,.he was 
apprenticed to his uncle, a tanner, but the ruling pas- 
sion stil! swayed his destiny. He was on one occasion 
so absorbed in his favourite pursuit as to be unaware of 
the presence of a customer, who reproved him some- 
what sharply for his inattention. Clennell submitted in 
silence—exhibited the skiris—and the man of business 
proceeded to examine, compare, and select. Unfor- 
tunately, when about to depart, he caught sight of a 
caricature likeness of himself, which the boy had 
sketched in chalk behind the door. These manifest 
though ill-timed predilections forart induced his friends 
to place him with Bewick, of Newcastle, the celebrated 
wood-engraver, to whom he was now apprenticed. 
Soon after, his parents were involved in difficulties, 
and, to procure a little pocket money, Clennell was 
accustomed to dispose of the productions of his pencil 
by raffle among his companions ; and some of these 
earlier specimens of his talent are, we are informed, 
yet to be seen in the neighbouring farm-houses. 
While with Bewick, he assiduously availed himself 
of all opportunities to prosecute those studies which 
had hitherto been to him only a source of trouble and 
anxiety. He was soon so far a proficient as to be em- 
ployed by hismaster in copying drawings on theblock, 
and in executing such subjects as required freedom of 
outline and breadth of effect. In 1804, shortly after 
he had served out his term of apprenticeship, he 
removed to London, and there married the daughter 
of Mr. Charles Warren, the engraver. The fame of 
his talent had preceded him, and in this great mart 


for genius he soon found abundant employment.. 


Among his best works, are the illustrations to 
Falconer's ¢ Shipwreck,’ Rogers’s Poems, after draw- 

ings by Stothard, and the Diploma of the Highland 
Society, from a design by the President ” West. 
“Clennell’s cuts,” says Mr. Jackson,* “are distin- 
guished by their free and artistlike execution, and 
by their excellent effect. An admirable specimen 
of his engraving is the vignette in Falconer—* A 
Ship running before the Wind in a Gale.’ The 
motion of the waves and the gloomy appearance of 
the sky are represented with admirable truth and 
feeling. Perhaps no engraving of the same kind, 
either on copper or wood, conveys the idea of a 
storm at sea with greater fidelity. The drawing was 
made by Thurston, but the spirit and effect, the 
lights and shadows, the apparent seething of the 
waves, were introduced by Clennell.” In fact, as his 
whole life proves, Clenneil was an artist : while yet at 
Newcastle, he had availed himself of his hours of lei- 
sure to make sketches of rustic and marine scenery, 
and portraits of his friends. He now, in London, met 
at the house of his father-in-law with men of con- 
genial taste, literary men as well as artists ; his mind 
enlarged, his ambition took a higher aim, and he 





* Treatise on Wood Engraving. * 





resolved to abandon engraving and become a painter. 
Being familiar with the use of water colours—having 
already made many drawings for the * Border Anti- 
quities’\—he resolved to become a candidate for a 
prize offered by the British Institution, for the best 
sketch of *The Decisive Charge of the Life Guards 
at Waterloo.” He succeeded, and received 150 
guineas; an engraving from this picture was subse- 
quently published by Bromley, for the benefit of the 
artist’s fumily. 
In 1814,the Earl of Bridgewater gave Mr. Clennell 
a commission to paint a large picture,commemorative 
of the dinner given by the city of London to the Allied 
Sovereigns, in which he was to introduce portraits 
of the principal guests, The artist had, of course, 
great difficulty in procuring the required portraits. 
It is believed, indeed, that his health suffered from 
unceusing anxieties on this point. At length, when 
he had collected all his materials, finished his sketch, 
and was proceeding vigorously with the great work 
itself, his mind suddenly became a blank—to the 
astonishment of his friends, for they had no previous 
warning, he was found to be insane—and he never 
recovered, It is gratifying to know, that, during his 
long years of confinement, he found innocent amuse- 
ment in attempts at musical and poctical composition, 
and in drawing and wood-engraving. Many of these 
we have seen. Mr. Jackson has given some speci- 
mens of both, and we are enabled to add other poems, 
“ His wood-engravings (says Mr. Jackson) resembled 
the first attempts ofa boy ; but he prized them highly, 
and ranked them among the most successful pro- 
ductions in the art.” THis poetry was wild, strange, 
and generally incoherent, yet not without music in 
its flow, and vague shadowy visions of the beautiful. 
We shall give a few specimens, which, under cireum- 
stances, cannot fail, we think, to interest our readers: 
Soleman. 
Zady, doth the dawning light 
Thy early step invite? 
Or, on the dawning of the day, 
Where the creaming spray, 
Saluting the golden sand, 
Thy fondness command. 
Perhaps in the ocean's tide 
‘Thy brown camel's side 
Thou dost lave 
With the spouting wave— 
Say with thy fan, 
The early hour to scan— 
Or in the shade, 
Where softest lights pervade— 
Or say, 
In this rosy day, 
In curiosity to inquire, 
Or to admire, 
With thy symbol soft, 
Charming, merry, oft, 
Saluting the sense 
With melodious agreeableness, 
Or dost contemplate the round sun, 
As he hath begun 
To gain 
Upon the watery main, 
And, in thy musing, reach 
The gilded beach, 
Where the curling waters flow 
In calm bestow, 
And, in soft reveal, 
Kiss the sandal upon thy heel. 


Or, dost thou guard thy beastie, say 
Sporting in the dashing spray! 
A Floweret. 
Where lengthened ray 
Gildeth the bark upon her way; 
Where vision is lost in space, 
To trace, 
As resting on a stile, 
In ascent of half a mile— 
It is when the birds do sing, 
In the evening of the spring. 
The broad shadow from the tree, 
Falling upon the slope, 
You may see, 
Over flowery mead, 
Where doth a pathway lead 
To the topmost ope— 
The yellow butter-cup 
And purple crow-foot, 
The waving grass up 
Rounding upon the but— 
The spreading daisy 
In the clover maze, 
The wild rose upon the hedge-row, 
And the honey-suckle blow 
For village girl 
To dress her chaplet— 
Or some youth, mayhap, let— 
Or bind the linky trinket 
For some earl— 
Or trim up in plaits her hair 
With much seeming care, 





As fancy may think it— 

Or with spittle moisten, 

Or half wink it, 

Or to music inclined, 

Or to sleep in the soft wind. 
St. Peter's, August, 1828. 

These indeed sound “like sweet bells jangled - 
but at times his poetry was more coherent. The best 
specimen we have seen is the following :— 

The lady upon her palfrey grey 
Pranceth in the summer's day, 
In pleasure through the greenwood shade, 
Where woodbine sweet and roses braid: 
What a pleasure in the sunny light to see 
A lady of such elegant simplicity. 
Or by the hall or arbour bower, 
Or lowly cot or lofty tower, 
Or by the limpid flowing stream, 
Or distant falling waters’ cream, 
What sounds of softness through the wooded dale, 
And echo far along the winding vale. 
Her pad was covered with a silken net, 
With silken tie, and ribband rosette, 
And a green ashen bough did bear, 
Pendant, to shade the brow and ear ; 
A bridle bit of silver and gold, 
And fair was the lady to behold. 
And often she would guide 
In gentleness to the fountain’s side, 

Or flowing well, 

Her pony foal 
Did drink from a bowl 

Carved in the rocky dell. 
But now the noontide’s brightest ray 
Shineth on the lady with palfrey grey, 
And myrtles now sweet odours lend, 
And arching branches o’er her shoulders bend, 
What pleasure in the sunny day to see 
A lady of such elegant simplicity ! 

LC. 

One better informed than ourselves, and himself 
an artist, thus writes to us respecting Clennell :— 

“ The principal characteristics of Luke Clennell's 
genius, as an artist, are readiness of composition, spirit 
of touch, and power of execution. Two of his early 
pictures are sufficient to prove this—his * Arrival of 
Mackerel Boats at Brighton,’ exhibited in the British 
Gallery, and his picture of ‘The Day after the Fair,’ 
in the possession of Mr. Mark Lambert, of Newcastle. 
This latter picture, perhaps more than any other, 
possesses all the charming qualities for which he stood 
almost unrivalled. His picture of ‘The Decisive 
Charge of the Life Guards at Waterloo,’ also bears 
ample testimony to his powers in the command of his 
pencil: it is full of dash and fire; every touch evinces 
the confidence of conscious strength. There is nothing 
of timidity or hesitation—all is decision; and the 
strength and perfection of the painter’s thought seems 
transferred, as it were, at once, magically, to the 
canvas. His high talent as a landscape painter is 
sufficiently established by his works in the ‘ Border 
Antiquities.” The points from which he selected his 
views, show what an eye he had for picturesque com- 
position: the powerful effects of light and shadow 
thrown into these views, prove his deep knowledge 
of chiaroscuro, the tasteful manner in which he in- 
troduced his figures lent an additional interest to the 
scenes. His delineation of rustic groups is rarely 
surpassed— instance, as a specimen, the ‘Cow Hill 
Fair,’ in the possession of Lord Durham: the figures 
are full of character and nature.” 

Mr. Clennell has been described to us, by those who 
knew him well, as a man of a kind and gentle dispo- 
sition—of pleasing manners—open-hearted, sincere, 
and beloved by his family and friends; and we 
cannot close this notice better than with the hope 
expressed by Mr. Jackson, that though his condition 
appeared miserable to us, he was not himself miser- 
able; that though deprived of the light of reason, he 
yet enjoyed some pleasures of 1 which we can form no 
conception ; and that his confi 1 to 
hin— 





Small feeling of privation, none of pain. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Madrid, Feb. 5. 

Since I last wrote to you the excavations on the 
site of the ancient Italica have been suspended, no 
doubt for want of funds to carry them on, the Carlist 
prisoners who were employed having been released. 
I yet hope that the good work will not be en- 
tirely abandoned, for, to judge by the various in- 
teresting remains of Pheenician and early Roman 
architecture, and by the numerous coins, vases, &c., 
bearing Punic inscriptions, which have been disen- 
tombed, I do not hesitate to say, that the student in 
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archeology and numismatics would have been largely 
benefited. However, you will be glad to hear that 
Don Ivo de la Cortina is about to publish a descrip- 
tion, illustrated with drawings, of all the objects of 
antiquity which have been discovered. Another work 
of importance, announced within the last week, is an 
epitome of the voluminous History of Spain, by the 
Jesuit Masdeu. Don Francisco de la Cueva, a gentle- 
man unknown in the literary world, has undertaken 
the difficult task of compressing, within reasonable 
limits, the bulky work of the learned Jesuit, which 
consists of 29 volumes, though the history only comes 
down to fhe 16th century, and of continuing it to the 
reign of Ferdinand VII. A new drama, in four acts, 
called * Rosmunda,’ and the argument of which is taken 
from the eventful times of Henry IT. of England, has 
been acted with considerable success at the private 
theatre of a literary society lately instituted, and 
called El Liceo. The author, a young poet named 
Gil y Zarate, is well known as the writer of ‘ Carlos 11,’ 
‘ Blanca de Borbon, and many other dramatic pieces. 
Martinez de la Rosa has likewise presented to the 
amateur actors of the above society, a new play 
entitled ‘Za Boda y el Duelo’ (the wedding and the 
funeral). ‘The second volume of an epic and heroic 
poem, * El Pelayo,’ by Ruiz de la Vega, has also just 
been published. The versification is easy and vigorous, 
but the work is not much relished, owing to the an- 
tiquated form of the poem. The author, who is a 
staunch classicist, has taken for his model the works 
of the old school, without admitting any of the modi- 
fications introduced by the moderns. The Marquis 
of Casa-Jara has also given to the press a translation 
in verse of the poems of Lamartine. I hear, too, of 
a forthcoming translation, with notes, of the History 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, by Mr. Prescott. A new 
review called La Revista Gaditana, has been lately 
started at Cadiz, and the press is everywhere very 
busy in reproducing the works of the poets and his- 
torians of the golden age of Spanish literature. We 
have also had two literary societies lately established 
here, El Ateneo cientifico, and El Liceo, of which I 
shall give you an account at some future time, as they 
are conducted on principles entirely different from 
yours. 

Societies and philanthropic institutions are every 
day being formed here, and, notwithstanding the 
civil war which still rages through the fairest provinces 
of the Peninsula, it is gratifying to know, that in the 
large towns, at least, there is some show of activity 
and improvement, and that the nation is at least 
advancing towards civilization. A few zealous and 
patriotical individuals have lately constituted them- 
selves into a society for the improvement of the 
system of prison discipline throughout the country. 
At a general meeting lately held in the rooms of the 
society, Don Ramon de la Sagra, a gentleman who in 
1839 travelled through Holland and Belgium with a 
view to visit the schools, prisons, and charitable in- 
stitutions in those countries, and has since published 
the result of his investigations, read a most admirable 
paper on the state of the Spanish prisons and houses 
of correction, and the necessity for improving their 
condition, taking as a model those of the United 
States, and the more enlightened nations of Europe. 
Another most useful society, from which incalculable 
advantages may result, is one for the improvement 
of the education of the people. As the first annual 
report of its proceedings has just been published by 
Don Mateo Seoane, the worthy and learned secre- 
tary, and so little is known in England as to the state 
of education in Spain, I shall take this opportunity 
to transmit to you a few summary observations. 

The education of the people has always been 
greatly neglected in Spain, and many causes might 
be assigned for this: amongst them,—the weakness 
and utter incapacity of the successive governments 
—the dread of the governing powers, civil and eccle- 
siastical, of knowledge and its effects on corrupt in- 
stitutions—the innate love of the people for a life of 
reckless adventure, and their wandering habits, in- 
creased of late by the long struggle for national inde- 
pendence and the present civil wars. So far from 
being wanting in institutions to promote education, 
Spain was, perhaps, the country of Europe where they 
most abounded.* No country had a greater number 





* For a full account of the educational resources of Spain, 
see an interesting series of letters from Madrid on that sub- 
ject, published in the Atheneum for 1831,.—Ed. 





of endowed schools, public or private, but nowhere 
have the objects for which they were instituted or 
endowed been so completely disregarded, either from 
want of an enlightened and fostering government, or 
from the corruption of the individuals placed at the 
head of them, or from other causes intimately con- 
nected with the course of political affairs in the 
Peninsula. During the last years of the reign of 


Ferdinand VII. the education of the people was | 


almost exclusively intrusted to the Jesuits. The 
study of physical and mathematical sciences was de- 


nounced, and many a university was deprived of its | 


endowments. It will scarcely be believed in England, 


but tt is a fact beyond question, that in 1827, during | 


the administration of Calomarde, the funds destined 
in the university of Salamanca to support the pro- 
fessors of Hebrew and Arabic, were seized on by the 
government and appropriated to the endowment of 
—what! a school of bull-fighting at Seville! This 
lamentable state of things has been increased rather 
than diminished, by the revolution. Lowever good 


in themselves such institutions might be, they were | 


so closely allied with the church which had so long 
ruled and misruled this unhappy country, that when 
the mighty Colossus itself was struck down, they fell 
with it ; and, as the successive ministers who for the 
last seven years have succeeded each other have 
shown far more zeal in destroying, than in erecting, 
the country has been deprived of many institutions, 
which might have been made useful, without the satis- 
faction of seeing otherssubstituted for them. In the 
meanwhile there has been abundance of talk on the 
subject—numerous projects for the establishment of 
an educational system have been submitted to the 
Cortes, and, as usual, nothing done. The country 
still remains without one well-conducted school, or 
one wisely-regulated university; and it isto be feared 
that the opportunity which circumstances offered, 
and the advantage which might have resulted from 
the clashing of opinions and interests, and the over- 
throw of old prejudices consequent on the late strug- 
gles, will be lost for want of energy or wisdom on the 
part of the government, in not taking effectual means 
to educate the people. What, even when tranquil- 
lity is restored, is to become of that immense majority, 
whose habits resemble more those of the roving Be- 
douin than the industrious citizen of civilized Europe, 
in a country, too, where agriculture and trade are in 
the worst possible state—in a wild, half deserted 
country, intersected by high chains of inaccessible 
mountains, without either roads or canals, and inha- 
bited by a people broken up into factions, and opposed 
in customs, manners, and language, nay, in most in- 
stances, separated and kept apart by mutual jealou- 
sies and provincial hatred ? What government, how- 
ever enlightened, will succeed in allaying the passions 
roused during the present struggle, and reducing to 
the habits of civilized life the thousands—half guerilla 
and half brigand—who, more by inclination than 
from necessity, have shouldered the musket, and have 
committed, and are committing, the most atrocious 
crimes in the hallowed names of Liberty and Religion ? 
This great difficulty shows the urgent necessity of 
making some national effort to win over to the side of 
social order the young and the uncorrupted; schools 
should be established everywhere, if it were only to 
induce habits of subordination and _ self-restraint 
among the people, and that no chance miglit be lost 
of inculeating on the young mind the blessing of 
order, and the happiness and prosperity which may 
result to each individually, and to the nation, from 
observing the peaceful duties of society. All those, 
then, who sympathize with Spain will hear with 
pleasure, that individuals are endeavouring to accom- 
plish this holy purpose, which ought to be the first 
duty of the government, and among the most active 
are many who were compelled to emigrate during the 
last years of absolutism, and who spent among you 
the best part of their lives. A society is now estab- 
lished, at the head of which is the Duke of Gor, and 
which already consists of more than five hundred sub- 
scribing members. The attention of the Society has 
hitherto been confined to the establishment of Infant 
Schools within the radius of the metropolis, but the 
Committee intend soon to direct their attention to 
the higher schools, and to offer to the government 
the assistance of their money and their advice. 


| OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tur disastrous issue of Mr. Hammond’s specula- 
tion has thrown the Drury Lane company on their 
own resources; and, but for the timely aid of Mr. 
Macready, who volunteered his gratuitous services 
for four nights this week, the theatre must have 

| been closed. Some novelties are talked of, on the 
success of which, must depend the prosperity of the 
| little commonwealth of players. The theatre is ad- 
| vertised to be let; but, meanwhile, the re-com- 
mencement of the Haymarket season will draw off 
some of the best performers, and other managers may 
recruit from the disbanded corps sygh talent as they 
desire to enlist; so that the prospects of Drury are 
dreary, unless the German company should desire a 
larger stage than the St. James's. For Mr. Ham- 
mond, in his capacity of lessee, there is a general 
feeling of regret for his losses, which are considerable, 
and respect for his upright conduct ; the errors of his 
management, it would he harsh and useless to allude 
to; and into the merits of the dispute between him 
and his monied supporter in the background, we 
cannot enter. The fate of theatres, though seeming 
to be governed by the laws of chance, like the run of 
ill-luck or of good fortune to the gambler, is, after 
all, referrible to very distinct causes. Drury has for 
years been unprosperous, under different managers ; 
but the mistake of cach has been the common one 
of all—the substitution of meretricious attractions for 
performances of sterling character. 

The post of Keeper to the Royal Academy, vacat- 
ed by the recent decease of Mr. Hilton, has been 
filled by the appointment of Mr. 8. Jones. Mr. 
W. D. Kennedy, too, has been recently nominated 
travelling student. 

The death of Mr. Oldham, the engineer to the 
Bank of England, formerly to the Bank of Ireland, 
and the well-known inventor of the mechanical 
method adopted for checking the number of notes 
printed, and preventing forgery, claims a passing 
word of notice amid the miscellaneous contents of 
our gossipping column: and, while recording Death’s 
doings, we may likewise mention the loss of M. 
Jules’ Godefroy, the clever author of two successful 
pieces recently produced in Paris—Diadesté at the 
Opéra Comiqueand La Chasse Royale at the Renais- 
sance—who has been carried off after an illness of 
only three days. 

Another step towards the completion of Mr. Hill's 
plans of Postage Reform, is we understand, about to 
be taken within a few days, by the issue of the stamps 
which are to supersede the necessity of payment at 
the receiving houses—limited, however, in its present 
operation to the post of the metropolitan districts, 
For this purpose, four several kinds of stamps have 
been prepared—stamped covers, or half-sheets of 
paper—stamped envelopes, like those at present in 
gencral use—labels, or adhesive stamps, which may 
be attached to any letter—and stamps struck on 
letter paper itself. Of these, the three former kinds 
are to be manufactured by government on some kind 
of prepared paper, so as to make forgery difficult or 
unproductive. 

We learn from Rome that at the last meeting of 
the Pontifical Academy of Archxology, the com- 
missary Visconti gave an account of the important 
discovery which we announced a fortnight since as 
having been made at Cervetri. The discovery, it 
appears, was accidental—the statues having been 
observed by a labourer employed in tilling his field, 
in a sort of pit or subterranean chamber, in which they 
appear to have been deposited, rather than accident- 
ally thrown. They are all headless; but the noble- 
ness of the style, the beauty of the draperies, and 
the dimensions of the figures (all being larger than 
nature, and some colossal) suggest to the commis- 
sary that they represent personages of exalted rank ; 
and as the only head which has yet been discovered 
is that of the Emperor Claudius, he conjectures that 
the others will probably be found to represent mem- 
bers of the Imperial family. As they seem certainly 
to have been placed in the chamber where they were 
found for careful preservation, the commissary has 
little doubt that the remaining heads will be dis- 
covered in their neighbourhood, and that we shall 
thus have the likenesses of the Cesars of the first 
age of the empire. He is about to renew his search, 
and has promised to report further to the Academy 
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on a discovery which he considers almost unexam- 
pled for the number and beauty of the monuments 
recovered and the circumstances attending their 
restoration.—A fire, we regret to say, had broken out, 
a few days previously, in the great library of the 
Roman College, which consumed upwards of a thou- 
sand volumes and several manuscripts before it 
could be got under.—While in a neighbourhood 
where all things implying change are full of specu- 
lation, from the deep interest of the past which these 
changes are to link to the future, we may mention 
that a company of foreign capitalists is seeking au- 
thority from the Papal government to open a com- 
munication between the Adriatic and the Mediterra- 
nean, by means of a rail-road from Civita Vecchia 
to Ancona. 

By letters from Vienna, we learn that Baron von 
Hiigel is actively engaged on his work on Cashmir, 
which will appear in the course of the spring. 

The vacancies in the French Academy have been 
filled up, but, as regards the first election, in a 
manner which has inspired general regret, and at- 
tended by some incidents exhibiting an uncertainty 
of purpose which we find it difficult to understand. 
Our readers will remember, that the choice of a can- 
didate in the room of the late M. Michaud was ad- 
journed from the 19th of December last, for want of 
the absolute majority necessary to constitute an elec- 
tion. On that occasion, the contest lay between M. 
Berryer (who headed the poll throughout all the 
scrutinies), M. Victor Hugo, and M. Casimir Bonjour. 
Strange to say, on the present occasion, the name of 
M. Berryer has all but disappeared from the ballot- 
ing-box, having, during four several scrutinies, issued 
only gnce, and then, on a single card! The contest 
lay wholly between M. Victor Hugo and M. Flou- 
rens, a physician, and secretary of the Physical 
Section of the Academy of Sciences. On the first 
scrutiny, the two leading candidates had fourteen 
votes each, M. Berryer having the additional one; 
on the second, M. Hugo gained the one, which placed 
him above his rival; and on the third, the extra vote 
passed over to M. Flourens, leaving M. Hugo in a 
minority of one. On the fourth scrutiny, M. 
HIugo’s votes fell to twelve; and M. Flourens 
haying the remaining seventeen, exhibited one over 
the absolute majority required—and sits accord- 
ingly in M. Michaud’s place. M. Hugo’s disap- 
pointment is severely felt by his friends; and, indeed, 
these repeated rejections by the Academy of a 
man filling so exalted a position in the republic of 
letters, seem to be resented by many of the body 
who do not belong to his school. Among those 
who voted for M. Hugo, are mentioned MM. de 
Chateaubriand, Villemain, Thiers, Guizot, Lamar- 
tine, Ségur, Ch. Nodier, Viennet, De Salvandy, 
Mignet, De Lacretelle, and Cousin. The second 
election was a mere affair of walking over the 
course—Count Molé having passed into the seat of 
the late Archbishop of Paris by the votes of all the 
thirty-one electors present save one. Meanwhile, 
Victor Hugo is resenting his rejection in the only 
way worthy of him, by fresh appeals to the world of 
readers, and the assertion of added claims upon their 
great literary tribunal. A new tragedy, from his 
fruitful pen, is announced as being in preparation at 
one of the great “Eee and a volume of poems, 
called * Lights and Shadows,’ (* Les Rayons et les 
Ombres,’) is promised for next month. 

It is stated, from Munich, that the Government of 
the Duchy of Nassau is in negotiation for the pur- 
chase of the late Cardinal Fesch’s gallery of pictures, 
with a view to their union with the gallery of the 
Ducal Museum of Wisbaden :—and from Paris, that 
the valuable library of M. Klaproth, the learned 
orientalist, who died at Paris some years ago, and 
which contains the fruit of his laborious researches 
in India and China, is to be brought to the hammer 
on the 16th. 

The music of Paris during the last fortnight has 
comprised the fourth concert of the Conservatoire, at 
which M. Reber’s Symphony was performed with 
great success, and the fruits of research into the ancient 
repertory of the Grand Opera, took the shape of a 
fine air from the ‘ C%dipe’ of Sacchini, finely sung 
by M. Alizard. A new lyric melo-drama at La 
Renaissance, has introduced Perrot and Madame 
Carlotta (formerly Grisi), the latter, in the double 
capacity of dancer and singer: both were eminently 








successful. The long talked-of ‘Carline,’ by M. 
Thomas—has been at last produced at the Opéra 
Comique, with a new prima donna, Madame Potier, 
who is described, in the Gazette Musicale, as bearing 
about the same relation and resemblance to her 
instructress Madame Cinti Damoreau, as Mdlle. Doze 
to Mdlle. Mars. The music,though clever, is spoken 
of as tormented. This fault, more or less, belongs to 
all the works by M. Thomas, which we have as yet 
heard, to the romances which Madame Dorus-Gras 
used to sing so charmingly in private last season, 
and to the piquant one-act operas, by which the 
composer was first brought before the Parisian public. 
* Zanetta,’ by M. Auber, is talked of as another com- 
ing novelty at the Opéra Comique, with its principal 
part—probably her last—for Madame Cinti Damo- 
reau, who has been tempted thereby to postpone her 
retirement. 

The taste for theatricals, so many of whose currents 
we have lately had occasion to indicate the directions 
of, is sending streams into the far east. The sound of 
the Oratorio will soon fling its echoes over the great 
deserts whose neighbourhood has furnished it with so 
many a theme; and the light and fluttering spirit of 
Vaudeville has taken up its abode in the solemn 
shadow of the Pyramid. We announced some time 
ago, that a French company had been formed, and 
a theatre was preparing in Alexandria, for dramatic 
performances; and recent letters from Egypt an- 
nounce the opening of the latter amid a tumult of 
excitement and congratulation, one half of which 
seems derived from the strange presence of these 
western spirits on the edge of the desert and by 
the borders of the Nile. Fancy the mocking or 
laughing genius of French drama scattering its light 
bubbles where the magician has for ages woven his 
mysterious spells—the European jongleur intruding 
on the domain of the Egyptian juggler—the Sy|phide 
fluttering in the solemn presence of the Sphynx! 
Mademoiselle Sophie Delamotte, a young and pretty 
actress of the new theatre of Alexandria, whom, if the 
scandal of the ancient city be true, one of the Pacha’s 
sons ogles like a Parisian dandy, proposes that the 
company shall play * Joseph in Egypt” in its own 
very scene, the plain of Gizeh! Who shall now pre- 
scribe limits to the incursions of the “ pink parasol”? 
Amongst the varied performances which have been 
attempted in the new theatre, the least successful 
have been the Italian,—the lovers of vaudeville 
greatly outnumbering the amateurs of the higher 
class. The latter, however, are not, therefore, to be 
trifled with, but have taken an early opportunity of 
asserting their high prerogatives in the new critical 
settlement—as the following incident amusingly tes- 
tifies. An attempt by the Italian company to per- 
form Bellini’s *‘Sonnambula,’ was received, almost 
from the rising of the curtain, by hisses, principally 
directed against the tenor, Sig. Luigi; and these, 
during the finale of the first act, became so earnest 
and libe ral, that the singer felt himself impera- 
tively called upon to acknowledge them. Suddenly 
breaking off, he advanced to the foot-lights, and thus 
ingenuously addressed his fastidious audience :— 
“ L’aveva detto! questo maledetto finale, non lo posso 
cantare; egli é scritto per Rubini, 2 basta cosi. Prego 
il pubblico ‘di compatirmi, giacché non sono un Rubini!” 

—*I said how it would be! That cursed finale, I 
vannot sing it. It was written for Rubini—that’s 
quite enough. I beg the public to excuse me ;—I 
am no Rubini!” Thereupon, the curtain was low- 
ered, and the audience quietly departed. 

It is gratifying to think that, as Dr. Watts sings, 

In works of labour and of skill 
We would be busy too. 
Not only does the English public appear as eager to 
ride our hobby of the Singing-schools as we could 
desire, but in every part of the provinces ears (to 
speak fancifully) are opening to music, and hands 
bestirring themselves to execute the same. At Liver- 
pool, for instance, the popularity of a series of winter 
subscription concerts, just over, has been seriously 
endangered, by audiences so unprecedentedly nume- 
rous, that seats for late comers were not to be found. 
Signs of vitality, too, are shown in that town, by a 
Madrigal Society, in a most thriving condition— 
by singing classes at the Mechanics’ Institute—and 
by the increase of instrumental amateurship in pri- 
vate, so sound and intelligent, that the taste of the 
next generation cannot fail to be thereby raised. 





The plans for a new Concert Hall, on a grand scale, 
are completed ; and the building, destined for an 
advantageous situation, will form one of an architec. 
tural group, of which new court-houses, of ve 
splendid design, are to make another feature. Nor 
is this increased attention to liberal pursuits one 
sided—the Museums and Galleries of the Royal 
Institution in Liv erpool having been recently opened 
to the public on certain days, with results most grati- 
fying, whether as regards the numbers or the demea- 
nour of the visitors. The Committee, too, of that 
establishment, have bound themselves to lay down 
12,0002, for the formation of a gallery of at, so soon 

asa like sum shall have been raised among their 
townsmen. With all its railroads and iron steamers, 
who shall say that ours is a mechanical age ? 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The GA LLBRY for Be EXHIBI 0" gat SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ALTISTS, is OPE! ILY, from 10 in 
the Morning until 5 in the to eRYY Benn ls.; Cata- 
logue, Is. VILL 1AM BARNARD, iteoner. 


MR.C Art Ww 'S THREE LECTURES on the poRtE AME- 
at AN IND WS, once more repeated, On TUES THURS. 
AY, and ATOR DAY EVENINGS of NEXT W EE EEK, with 
splendid Costumes displayed on livi ing heures, commencing each 
vening at 9 o’clock.—EGyYPTIAN 
Tickets for the Course. 6s. ; Single Tickets, 2s. 6d. 
Exhibition open daily from 10 to 6. Admittance, Is. 


POLYTEC got INSTITUTION, 3199. REGENT- STREET. 
—Interesting NOVELTY by the HYDRO-OXYGEN MICH 
SCOPE exhibiting Pictures magnified 30,000 times. An a dt 
tional room is opened, in which are some most elaborate Mode ls 
and an extraordinary and costly Work of Art; various other 
Novelties, in addition to the usual Exhibition of the Electrotype 
Daguerreotype, (specimens by Daguerre himself), Metalo- 
chrome, Chemical or Philosophical Lectures, Electrical Expe- 
riments (including Blowing up Sunken Vesse!s), Telegraph, 
Diving Bell, Diver, &c. en from Half-past Ten o'clock till 
Dusk. Admittance, each 1 











SPLENDID Exe TION.. —ROYAL GA SRY, ADE- 
LAIDE-STREET, LOWTHER ARC ADE, WE STRAND. — 
Lele Marwete "Locomotive ~~ at work—Elec al Kel, 
the only living specimen in Europe—Beautiful Mode sore ‘hine Pse 
War and Trading Junks—Polarization of Light, by Mr. G 

ard’s Polariscope — Oxy-hydrogen Microscope—Steam-Gun— 
Messrs. Whitwortbs’ Patent Foot-Lathe-—-Mr. Carte p Jacks 
for lifting Locomotive Engines—Steam Engines, &c.—Lecture 
daily on different branches of Physical Philosophy. —Open daily 
at 10,a.m. Admittance, ls. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 30.—J. W. Lubbock, Esq., V.P. and Trea- 
surer, in the chair. 

James Annesley, Esq. was elected a Fellow. 

A paper was read, entitled ‘Observations on Single 
Vision with two Eyes,’ by T. Wharton Jones, Esq. 
The author animadverts on the doctrine which Mr. 
Wheatstone, in his paper on the Physiology of Bino- 
cular vision, published in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions for 1838, p. 371, has advanced, in opposition 
to the received theory of single vision being depen- 
dent on the images of objects falling on corresponding 
points of the two retine. He maintains that, under 
these circumstances, the two impressions are not per- 
ceived by the mind at the same instant of time, but 
sometimes the one and sometimes the other. If one 
impression be much stronger than the other, the 
former predominates over, or even excludes the 
other ; but still the appearance resulting from the 
predominating image is, nevertheless, in some manner 
influenced by that which is not perceived. He sup- 
poses that there are compartments of the two retina, 
having certain limits, of which any one point or 
papilla of the one corresponds with any one point of 
the other, so that impressions on them are not per- 
ceived separately ; and considers that this hypothesis, 
combined with the principle above stated, is required, 
in order to explain the phenomena in question. 

Feb. 6.—J. W. Lubbock, Esq., V.P. in the chair. 
—John Parkinson, Esq., and the Rey. Charles Prit- 
chard, M.A., were elected Fellows. 

A paper was read, entitled ‘ Observations on the 
Blood-corpuscles of certain species of the Genus 
Cervus,’ by George Gulliver, Esq.—The author has 
found that the blood of the Muntjac (Cervus Reevesii), 
the Porcine (C. Porcinus), and the Mexican Deer, 
(C. Mexicanus) contains, together with corpuscles of 
the ordinary circular form, a still larger number of 
particles of less regular shape. Like the ordin: uy 
blood-discs, these peculiar corpuscles are deprived of 
their colouring matter by water; but with only a 
small quantity of water they quickly swell out, and 
assume an oval or circular figure, forming long bead- 
like strings by the approximation of their edges. In 
saline solutions they become rather smaller, but pre- 
serve their figure tolerably well. In an appendix, 
the author gives an account of his observations of the 
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plood-corpuscles of a new species of deer inhabiting 
the mountains of Persia, of which a specimen has 
been lately received by the Zoological Society. 

Feb. 13.—The Marquis of Northampton, President, | 
in the chair. 

Martin Barry, M.D. and Joseph Phillimore, 
L.L.D., were elected Feilows. 

The paper entitled * Experimental Researches in 
Electricity ; 16th series, by M. Faraday, Esq., 
D.C.L., the reading of which had been commenced | 
at the last meeting, was concluded._oOn the source | 
of power in the Voltaic pile.—The determination of 
the real source of electrical power in galvanic combi- 
nations has become, in the present state of our know- 
ledge of electricity, a question of considerable impor- 
tance, and one which must have great influence on 
the future progress of that science. The various 
opinions which have been entertained by philoso- 
phers on this subject may be classed generally under 
two heads; namely, those which assign as the origin 
of voltaic power the simple contact of dissimilar sub- 
stances, and more especially of different metals ; and 
secondly, those which ascribe this force to the exer- 
tion of chemical affinities. The first, or the theory 
of contact, was devised by Volta, the great discoverer 
of the voltaic pile; and adopted, since it was pro- 
mulgated by him, by a host of subsequent philoso- 
phers, among the ‘most celebrated of whom may be 
ranked Pfatf, Marianini, Fichner, Zamboni, Mat- 
teucci, Karsten, Bruchardat, and also Davy; all of 
them bright stars in the exalted galaxy of science. 
The theory of chemical action was first advanced by 
Fabroni, Wollaston, and Parret ; and has been since 
farther developed by Oersted, Becquerel, De la Rive, 
Ritchie, Pouillet, Schonbein, and others. The author 
of the present paper, having examined this question 
by the evidence afforded by the results of definite 
electro-chemical action, soon acquired the conviction 
of the truth of the latter of these theories, and has 
expressed this opinion in his paper, published in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1834. The author, 


after stating the fundamental doctrine laid down by 
Volta, proceeds to give an account of various modifi- 


cations in the theory introduced by subsequent phi- 
losophers; and also of different variations in the 
views of those who, in the main, have adopted the 
chemical theory. Being desirous of collecting further 
and more decisive evidences on this important subject, 
he engaged in the series of experimental researches 
which are detailed in the present memoir. 
assumed, he observes, by the advocates of the con- 
tact theory, that although the metals exert powerful 
electromotive forces at their points of mutual contact, 
yet, in every complete metallic circuit, whatever be 
the order or arrangement of the metals which com- 
pose it, these forces are so exactly balanced as to 
prevent the existence of any current; but that, on 
the other hand, fluid conductors, or electrolytes, 
either exert no electromotive force at their place of 
contact with the metals, or, if they do exert such a 
power, the forces called into play in the complete 
circuit are not subject to the same law of compensa- 
tion as obtains with circuits wholly composed of 
metallic bodies. The author successfully combats 
this doctrine, by bringing forward a great number of 
instances, where certain fluids, which have no chemi- 
cal action on the metals with which they were asso- 
ciated in the circuit, are in themselves such good 
conductors of electricity, as to render evident any 
current which could have arisen from the contact of 
the metals, either with each other or with the fluid : 
the evidence of their possessing this conducting power 
being their capability of transmitting a feeble thermo- 
electric current from a pair of plates of antimony and 
bismuth. The following he found to be fluids possess- 
ing this property in a high degree : namely,a solution 
of sulphuret of potassium, yellow anhydrous nitrous 
acid mixed with nearly an equal volume of water, 
very strong red nitric acid, aud a mixture of one 
volume of strong acid with two volumes of water. 
By employing the solution of sulphuret of potassium 


It is | 





as an electrolyte of good conducting power, but 


chemically inactive with reference to either iron or | 
potassium ; and associating it with these metals in a | degree, with their language. 
circuit, formed by two test-glasses containing the | Brooke’s experience is, that the Dayaks are not all 
Solution, into one of which was immersed a plate of | 
platina and a plate of iron, and in the other two | 


plates of platina ; and the circuit being completed 
by wires of the same metals respectively, joining the 


iron-plate in the first glass with one of the platina- 4 


plates in the second, while the other two platina-plates 


| were united by platina wires, interrupted at one part | 


by a short iron wire which joined their ends: it was 

found by the test of an interposed galvanometer, that, | 
as no chemical action took place, so no electric cur- 
rent was produced ; yet the apparatus thus arranged | 
could transmit a very feeble thermo-electric current, 

excited by slightly raising the temperature of the 

wires at either of their points of contact. Hence, the 

inference may be drawn, that the contact of iron and 

platinum is of itself productive of no electromotive 

force. On the other hand, the author shows, that | 
the interposition in the circuit of the smallest quan- 

tity of an electrolyte, which acts chemically on either 

of the metals, the arrangement remaining in all other | 
respects the same, is immediately attended with the 
circulation of an electrical current far more powerful 
than the thermo-electric current above mentioned. 
A great number of combinations of other metals were | 
successively tried in various ways, and they upiformly | 
gave the same results as that of iron and platina. | 
Similar experiments were then made with various 
metallic compounds, and also with other chemical 
agents; and in all cases the same general fact was 
observed—namely, that when no chemical action 
took place, no electrical current was excited ; thus 
furnishing, in the opinion of the author, unanswerable 
arguments against the truth of the theory of contact. | 
The only way in which it is possible to explain these 
phenomena on that theory, would be by assuming 
that the same law of compensation as to electro- 
motive power is observed by the sulphuret of potas- 


sium, and the other fluids of corresponding properties, | 
as obtains in the case of the metals, although that law | 
does not apply to the generality of chemical agents ; | 


and in like manner, different assumptions must be 
made in order to suit the result in each particular 


to the chemical character of the substances them- 


render consistent with one another. At the conclu- 
sion of the paper; the author describes some remark- 
able alternations in the phenomena which occur when 
pieces of copper and silver, or two pieces of copper, | 
or two of silver, form a circle with the yellow sulphu- 


retted solution, and which leads to the same conclu- | 


sion as the former experiments. If the metals be 
copper and silver, the copper is at first positive, and 
the silver remains untarnished; in a short time 
the action ceases, and the silver becomes positive, at 
the same time combining with sulphur, and becoming 
coated with sulphuret of silver; in the course of a few 
minutes, the copper again becomes positive ; and thus 
the action changes from one side to the other in 
succession, and is accompanied by a corresponding 
alternation of the electric current. 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb, 24.—G. B. Greenough, Esq. F.R.S., President, 
in the chair. 

M. Gerold Meyen von Knonau, at Zurich, was 
elected a Foreign Corresponding Member. 

The following communications were read :— 

1, From Mr. Ainsworth, at Aleppo, on the 20th of 
December, stating that he and Mr. Rassam had 
reached that place, from Constantinople, in thirty-two 
days. Their road had led them by Isnik, to the de- 
posits of meerschaum at Eski-Shehr, and to Koniyeh. 
They entered the Egyptian territory at Kulek-Boghaz, 
and kept the direct route to Aleppo. The army of 
Marash was said to be disbanded ; affairs wore a very 
peaceful aspect, and there seemed every prospect 
that they would effect their journey to Mosul without 
difficulty. 

2. From Mr. James Brooke, of the Royalist yacht, 
dated Sincapore, 19th October, communicated by 
J.C. Templer, Esqy.—From this we learn that the 
writer had passed three months in Borneo; and, since 
his letter of the 27th of August, (Athen. No. 638), 
he had lived for ten days in the interior, amongst the 
Dayak tribe, called the Sibuyaws, and had seen and 
visited other Dayaks, so as to become acqnainted 
with their habits, manners and customs, and, in some 
The result of Mr. 


the same people, the difference being marked and 
striking. In Natural History, two distinct species of 
ourang-outang had been discovered, the larger being 
from six to seven feet in height. 





3. ‘Notes on a Journey from Tabriz, through 
Persian Kurdistan, to the Ruins of Takhti-Soleiman, 
and from thence to Gildan, in 1838; with a Memoir 
on the Site of the Atropatenian Ecbatana,’ by Major 
H. C. Rawlinson: communicated by Viscount Pal- 


| merston.—My chief object (says Major Rawlinson) 


in following this cireuitous track was, to obtain data 
for the identification of the Atropatenian Ecbatana, 


| a city of whose existence I had been long persuaded, 


but of which, without a correct knowledge of the 


| topography of Southern Azerbijan, I could not ven- 


ture to assign the representative in modern geography. 

Oct. 16.—Quitting Tabriz, I rode in a S.S.W. 
direction about fifty miles, to Shishewan. This village 
belongs to Melik Kasim Mirza, a son of the late Shah 
of Persia, and is, perhaps, one of the most interesting 
places to be found in Azerbijan. The prince, who 
has built himself a palace in the European style near 


| the village, and who usually resides here, is quite a 


character. To great intelligence and enterprise he 
unites a singular taste for the habits of European life, 
and the cultivation of many useful arts which belong to 
European civilization. Possessing grants of land from 
the crown which yield him from 5,0002. to 60001. ayear, 


| he hasasufticient fortune to enable him to gratify these 


tastes to a very considerable extent; and Shishewdn 
is thus rapidly assuming the appearance of an Euro- 


| pean settlement. In one place may be seen a kennel 


of dogs; in another, a farm-yard stocked with all 


| sorts of poultry, partridges, pheasants, and water- 
| fowl ; in another, a pig-sty ; a range of buildings in 


another quarter is occupied by a party of Russian 
tradesmen, — tailors, shoemakers, carpenters, &c., 
working at their different callings. I found his hobby, 
at the time of my visit to Shishew4n, to be ship- 
building ; and a simple statement of the manner in 


| which he pursued it will serve far better to illustrate 
in at ; uar | his character than pages of general description. The 
combination, and this without any definite relation | Jake of Urumfyah is only a mile distant from his 
| palace; and this convenience of position first led him 
selves ; assumptions, which no ingenuity could ever 


to think of navigating it. He forthwith applied to 
his nephew, the Shah, for the high admiralty of the 
lake, and a monopoly of the right of sailing on it. 
This was granted ; and some half-dozen tubs that 
belonged to the different villages along the shores 
were accordingly seized and broken up. The prince 
then set to work to replace them with proper boats. 
Russian workmen were procured from the ports of 
the Caspian, and a number of small craft were shortly 
launched, rude enough, certainly, but still far supe- 
rior to the crazy tubs that had been formerly in use. 
This was but the first step, however: the prince now 
determined to have a ship upon the lake. He got a 
master-shipwright from BakGba; hired a number of 
carpenters to work under him; bought timber and 
the necessary materials; built forges and workshops; 
pitched a small tent for himself on the salt shore, 
where he remained day and night watching the pro- 
gress of the labour; and in two months from the 
time of setting about it he positively launched a vessel 
upon the lake, of about 100 tons burthen, and un- 
furled his pendant from the mast-head as lord high 
admiral of his little sea. This vessel he intends em- 
ploying in a carrying trade between the different 
villages upon the lake; and I do not doubt but that 
he will soon reimburse himself for the outlay. Elated 
with his first essay, he now aims at higher things, and 
will not rest satisfied till he can run up and down the 
lake in a steam-boat. There is certainly no ordinary 
degree of enterprise and perseverance required in a 
country like Persia to work out an object to an end, 
as Melik Kasim Mirza is now doing in the ease I have 
detailed ; and though the establishment of a steam- 
boat on the lake of Urumfyah may be the mere gra- 
tification of a private taste, still, as a trait of cha- 
racter, it is, I think, worthy of record, and, as a 
means of drawing the attention of Persia to naval 
matters, and from thence to the maritime resources 
of her Caspian provinces, it may not, perhaps, also 
be devoid of eventual benefit to the country. Tra- 
velling forty miles farther, in a 8.S.W. direction, 
brought me to the village of Chillik, whence I set out 
in search of a most interesting object of antiquity 

which I had heard of in the neighbourhood, This 
was the cunciform inscription of Tash Teppeh, an 
isolated hillock in the plain, distant five miles from 
Chillik, in a S.E. direction. On reaching the spot, I 
found the teppeh to be of an irregular shape, 350 
paces in circumference at the base, and, as well as I 
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could judge, from 50 to GO feet above the level of | angles, and let into a pediment, consisting of one 


the plain—it is formed of a projection of limestone 
above the soil, lying in strata nearly perpendicular ; 
the whole face of the hillock, fronting Chillik, thus 
presents a series of smooth surfaces, adapted to the 
engraving of sculptures or inscriptions; and upon 
one of these natural tablets I found the object of my 
search. The inscription is about 35 inches square, and 
consists of 21 lines, written in the Median aiphahet, 
somewhat modified from the form which it exhibits 
on the tablets of Bisitfin, Hamadén, and Persepolis; 
it is deplorably mutilated—the rock being liable, 
from the direction of the strata, to chip off in large 
flakes, so that the greater part of the writing is thus 
altogether destroyed. I conclude that the hillock 
was anciently surmounted by a fire-temple, and that 
the purport of the inscription is religious; but it is, 
I fear, in too imperfect a state to admit of any correct 
version. There is, at present, a little mud enclosure 
upon the summit of the teppeh, which has been 
used as a place of defence; and within this is a 
mound of earth, the relic of some ancient building ; 
but neither brick, nor glazed pottery, nor any other 
evidence of antiquity is to be found; and were 
it not for the inscription cut upon the rock, there 
would be nothing whatever to awaken curiosity. 
Rounding the southern end of the lake of Urumi- 
yah, forty miles, in a westerly direction, brought me 





Europeans, Situated at the foot of the great Kur- 
distén mountains, and surrounded on other sides by 
an amphitheatre of lower hills, it occupies a natural 
basin of small extent, but of great beauty and fer- 
tility. The river Gader, debouching from the moun- 
tains by a deep and precipitous gorge, bisects the 
plain; and numerous other streams which descend 
from the same hills, supply the means of irrigation 
most abundantly throughout the district. The plain 
is irregularly shaped ; its extreme length and breadth 
being about ten miles, and the little town of Ushnei 
is upon the rise of the mountains, near its north- 
western extremity: there are about forty other vil- 
lages dispersed over the adjacent country. The 
inhabitants are Kurds, of the tribe of Zerzi, now 
reduced to about 800 houses ; but numbering, before 
the plague, which some years ago attacked this part 


of Azerbijin with unusual severity, between 4,000 | 
and 5,000 families. 'The town of Ushne? alone, ten | 


years ago, was estimated to contain 1,000 houses ; 
at present there are not above 200. There are also 
at Ushnei about 500 families of refugees, composed 
of offsets from the various clans of Turkish Kurdis- 
tan. Ushnei forms a dependency of the government 
of Urumiyah, and pays an annual revenue of 4,000 
témans. The Zerzés, however, in common with all 
the Kurds, are of the Somni religion; and thus 
differing in language, in manners, and in faith from 
their Afshar masters, submit impatiently to their 
dominion. They are a remarkably fine, active, and 
athletic race, and are, perhaps, the most warlike of 
the many warlike clans who inhabit this part of 
Persia. From their exposed condition, indeed, upon 
the immediate frontier of Turkish Kurdistan, they 
are constantly engaged in frays with the wild tribes 
who inhabit the neighbouring mountains; and I saw 
several of the chiefs who wore their shirts of mail 
day and night, and always kept their horses ready 
saddled, not knowing at what moment they might 
be called on to sally forth and repel a foray. Ushnei 
was one of the early Christian settlements of Azer- 
bijén. A bishop of this province is said to have 
been ordained by the first Jacobite Primate of the 
East, about a.p. 630: and in the tenth century we 
find a Christian monk coming from Osna, a town of 
Azerbijan, and founding a convent of Sergius, after- 
wards much celebrated in the East. The institution 
of a Nestorian Church in Azerbijain appears to 
have taken place during the thirteenth century. 
Fifteen miles south-west of Ushnei, upon a little 
eminence by the side of the road, and nearly at the 
highest point of the pass, is the fumous Keli-Shin, 
the stories of which had long excited my curiosity. 
The danger of traversing this pass arises not so much 
from the depth of snow, as from the violent and 
deadly drifts which keep continually sweeping over 
the face of the mountains during the greater part of 
the winter months. The Keli-Shin is a pillar of 
dark blue stone, six feet in height, two in breadth, 
and one in depth, rounded off at the top and at the 





solid block of the same sort of stone, five feet square 
and twodeep. On the broad face of the pillar front- 
ing the east, there is a cuneiform inscription of forty- 
one lines, but no other trace of sculpture or device is 
to be seen. I had come prepared to take a copy of 
the inscription ; but, much to my regret, I found this 
now to be quite impracticable. On breaking away 
the sheet of icicles with which the surface of the stone 
was covered, the upper half of the inscription was 
shown to be irrevocably obliterated, and the lower 
half also to be so much destroyed that, except under 
a very favourable aspect of the sun, it would be im- 
possible to distinguish half a dozen consecutive let- 
ters: an impression on moist paper was also of course 
impracticable, when the thermometer stood at twenty 
degrees below the freezing point; so I could do nothing 
more than copy a few characters, to determine the 
class of writing to which the inscription belongs, and 
measure the dimensions of the pillar; and even in 
this I was much hurried by the guide whom I brought 
with me, for the wind had been gradually rising ; and 
another half hour, he assured me, would bring on one 
of the fatal drifts. I thus only delayed to take a 
few hearings, and have one glimpse from the point 
of the pass of the magnificent mountain scenery in 
the direction of Rowandiz ; and we then turned ovr 


| horses’ heads, and made the best of our way along the 
to Ushnei. This district has been little visited by | 


road, which we had opened in our ascent. The wind 
came howling after us, but the drift had not fairly set 
in until we were near the verge of the snow, where there 
was no longerany danger. The view from the summit 
of the pass was most magnificent—mountains tower- 
ing over mountains, all heaped about in a chaos of 
disorder, and stretching away in infinite and undis- 
tinguishable ramifications: the greater part of them 
were wooded to their very summit, and the huge 
masses of vapour left by the storms of yesterday, here 
hanging heavily upon a rocky crest, and there boiling 
up from the vast abysses that yawned beneath my 
feet, gave an indescribable and almost appalling 
grandeur to the scene. The outer barrier of this 
immense range, over the summit of which leads the 
pass of Keli-Shfn, appears to be the most elevated 
line in the whole chain of mountains ; for, from the 
point where I stood, the guide pointed out to me the 
positions of Sidek, Rowandiz, and even Herir, which 
is very near to the Assyrian frontier. And now I 
must delay a moment to offer some remarks upon 
this very curious pillar of the Keli-Shin. At the 
distance of five hours from the pass, which I as- 
cended, there is a precisely similar pillar, deno- 
minated also Keli-Shin, upon the summit of the 
second range, which overlooks the town and district 
of Sidek. This also is engraved with a long cunci- 
form inscription ; and as it is said to be in far better 
preservation than the one at Ushnei, it would be 
very desirable to examine and copy it. But the 
chief value which I attach at present to these two 
interesting relics of antiquity is the determination 
which they afford of a great line of communication 
existing in ancient days across this range of moun- 
tains. This line could only have been used to con- 
nect two great capitals, and these capitals must then 
necessarily have been Nineveh and Ecbatana ; and 
while we thus derive from the establishment of so 
curious a point a geographical indication of some 
consequence, we are also able to verify the line, as 
well from the evidence of history, as from the ex- 
perience of modern times. From this point I retraced 
my steps to the eastward, and, by a circuitous road, 
visiting the town of So-tij Bolak, the pillar named 
Keli-Sipan, Miyandab, the remarkable caves of Karaf- 
t4, about 200 miles brought me to the ruins of Takhti- 
Soleiman, on the summit of an isolated hill. From 
a distance they present to view a grey hoary mass of 
crumbling walls and buildings, encircling a small 
piece of water of the deepest azure, and bounded by 
a strong line of wall supported by numerous bastions. 
A nearer inspection shows the ruins, perhaps, to less 
advantage ; but I confess, to me it was fraught with 
much interest, for at every step, I met with fresh 
evidence to confirm me in the belief that I now 
beheld the great capital of Media. I was occupied 
for the greater part of three days in examining the 
ruins, and taking a regular survey. The hill of 
Takhti-Soleiman appears, at first, as if it were iso- 
lated, but this is not strictly the case. On the 
southern, western, and northern faces, it presents a 





steep acclivity to the valley; but at the north-east 
and south-east corners, the ground rises gradually, 
and on its eastern face it is thus very slightly ele. 
vated above the country beyond the walls. At the 
south-west corner, I found the height of the hill, to 
be 150 feet above the plain, and that of the wall, 
at its summit, where perfect, to be 30, giving a total 
of 180 feet; and this may be taken as the general 
average of height along the three steep faces. The 
brow of the hill is crowned by a wall, the most per. 
fect part of which is along the southern fice,and the 
most ruinous upon the western...... There are the 
remains of thirty-seven bastions, and the circuit of 
the wall, measured from point to point of these bas- 
tions, is 1,330 paces, or a little more than three. 
quarters of a mile. At a few points only near the 
gateway, on the south-eastern face, is the line of wall 
perfect ; but where it is perfect, the masonry js 
shown to be most excellent. Above the gateway, 
and extending from one bastion to the other, are a 
line of blocks, cach carved with a rude representation 
of an arch, which thus form a sort of ornamental 
frieze to the portal, and offer the only specimen of 
ancient seu! pture to be found upon the walls. Passing 
through the gateway, I found myself within the pre- 
cincts of the deserted city; the first object that 
attracted my attention was the lake. I found this to 
be an expanse of water on the highest point of the 
hill, irregularly shaped, and about 300 paces in 
cireuit ; the rocky banks that surround it are formed 
of a deposite of carbonate of lime, of which the water 
holds vast quantities in solution, and there can be no 
doubt but that they are daily narrowing as the cal- 
careous deposit continues; a very short distance 
from the surfice they recede inwards, thus forming 
a huge incurvated basin for the lake. Ker Porter 
states his belief, that the hill has been formed en- 
tirely by deposition from the water, and this, in very 
remote antiquity, would seem to have becn the case, 
for the depth of the water, recently determined by 
repeated experiments of the Afshdér chief at forty- 
seven Persian yards, agrees, a near as possible, with 
the height of the hill, ascertained by myself. The 
old opinion was that this lake was unfathomable; 
indeed an Arabian traveller of the ninth century does 
not scruple to aflirm that he tried to sound it with a 
line of 4,600 yards, and failed in finding any bottom. 
The assertion is perpetuated by the geographers, 
and was believed in the country until last year, when 
an Afshar girl, having thrown herself into the lake, 
in consequence of disappointment in a love affair, the 
chief, a very intelligent man, was led to try its depth 
withaline. ‘The water was so heavy that the people 
employed could not tell when they touched the bottom, 
but witha line of sixty Persian yards the stone came 
up covered with mud: they then continued shorten- 
ing the line, with the same result, until at forty-six 
yards and a half the stone came up clean, having evi- 
dently not touched the bottom. The experiment 
was repeated several times, and the depth of the 
lake may therefore be considered as ascertained at 
forty-seven Persian yards, or about twenty-six 
fathoms....Among the ruins there is one particular 
mass, situated on the northern side of the square, 
which demands attention, as I see no reason to 
doubt its representing the ancient Fire Temple of 
the province of Azerbijan, which, before the rise of 
Islam, is known to have been one of the most holy 
places in Persia. Having completed my examina- 
tion of these remarkable ruins, I continued my 
journey to the eastward, for about 120 miles, by the 
little frequented road of Zenjan and Tarom, to Resht. 
“In my attempt to identify the position, and to illus- 
trate the history of the ancient capital of Media 
Atropatene, I propose, in the first place, to establish 
the verification of the ruitfs of Takhti-Soleim4n in 
Oriental geography ; to proceed from that point to 
the connexion of the early Arabs with the Byzan- 
tines; to trace up afterwards the fortunes of the city 
through the flourishing ages of the Roman and Greek 
empires; and thus finally to arrive at the dark period 
of the Median dynasty, where fable is intermixed 
with history, and glimmerings of truth can only be 
elicited by careful and minute analysis. And this 
line of argument, if less agreeable in character, is at 
any rate more consonant with the true principles of 
critical inquiry than the course which is usually 
adopted, of following down the stream of time from 
antiquity to modern days; for in the one case we 
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commence our reasonings in doubt and darkness ; 
we can determine no precise point of history to 4 
support our further disquisitions ; and thus, when we 
at last descend to the more tangible field of certain 
and direct elaboration, our inferences are still affected 
by the obscurity of our carly researches ; whilst in 
the other we set out from a fixed base of direct and 
well-established proof. We build a superstructure 
upon this fi undation ; and as we gradually ascend 
the chain of evidence into the field of more remote 
inquiry, criticism may, at any point, withhold assent 
to our opinions, without at all endangering the stabi- 
lity of any part of the preceding argument.” Such is 
the line of argument proposed by Major Rawlinson ; 
the results he arrives at, at the conclusion of one 
hundred pages, evincing very great industry and re- 
search, may be stated in his own words :—* I have 
shown that Herodotus describes the capital of Media 
Atropatene under the name of Ecbatana, with certain 
traits of descriptive character only applicable to the 
ruins of Takht-i-Soletman; that the same place is 
called in the Book of Tobit, Charran: which title I 
have succeeded again in tracing down through various 
fields of evidence to the time of the Arabs, by whom 
the city, occupying the site of Takhti-Soleiman, was 
still named Arran, identical with Charran, in its 
latest stages of existence; that the ancient Persian 
name of Ver also attached to the castle of this city of 
Dejoces, was preserved in the Greek Vera, the dis- 
tinctive epithet of the fortress besieged by Mark 
Antony at Takhti-Soleiman ; that Gaza, the more 
familiar appellation of the Atropatenian capital, is 
but the translation of its ancient name Ecbatana ; 
that Alexander and his officers, in failing to penetrate 
to this city, failed also to discover its distinction from 
the Ecbatana of Greater Media ; and that the con- 
fusion of all subsequent geography is to be referred 
to this source ; that later authors preserve notices of 
Ecbatana, which can only be explained by their appli- 
cation to the Atropatenian capital of that name; the 
authors themselves, at the same time, appearing in 
their ignorance to refer them to the other city ; that 
this connected series of ambiguous allusions to the 


Ecbatana of Northern Media continues from the 
point where we lose sight of the city, under a distinct 
and positive form of evidence, up to the period when 
the capital, having changed its name, becomes fami- 
liar to the Romans, under the title of Gaza; and 
here I close the most ancient, and, consequently, the 


most difficult part of the inquiry. The next stage of 
the inquiry takes up the argument at the period of 
Antony’s Median war; it connects all the notices 
which occur in classic authors of the Atropatenian 
capital, between this era and the extinction of the 
Parthian monarchy ; it assumes, as a natural inference, 
strengthened by an accumulation of inductive evi- 
dence, all tending to the same point, that this capital 
must necessarily occupy the same position as the 
one which has been hitherto traced under the name 
of Ecbatana ; and, in showing the application to the 
site of Takhti-Soleiman, of all the recorded measure- 
ments and all the illustrative evidence of the period, 
it, at the same time, verifies the preceding argument, 
and passes on the great question of the identification 
of the Echatana of Dejoces to the more tangible 
epoch of the Sassanian dynasty. In the third stage 
of the inquiry the great object is to establish a con- 
nexion between the Byzantine account of the Atro- 
patenian capital, and the Oriental notices of the same 
city; and this is effected by showing the events 
assigned by one party to Canzaca, to be described in 
the annals of the other, as occurring at the great city 
of Shiz; and by detailing the evidence, common to 
both’ parties, of the famous temple that contained 
the most sacred fire of the Persians being situated in 
this city of Canzaca or Shiz, which was the capital of 
the province sof Azerbijan. There are, besides, 
several measurements, and other traits of evidence, 
in this period of history, which uniformly accord in 
their applicability to the site of Takhti-Soleim4n- 
and thus tend most forcibly to strengthen and con, 
solidate all the preceding parts of the argument. 
The inquiry is then brought to a close by the verifi- 
cation of the position of the Arabian Shiz in modern 
geography. The detailed account of this place, 
which I have extracted from the work of Zakariya 
Kazvini, compared with my own personal observa- 
tonof the ruins of Takhti-Soleim4n, cannot leave the 
shadow of a doubt as to the identity of the two 





places; and I believe that, in the connexion and 
result of these four points of analysis, a difficulty is 
thus solved, which, for want of a little attention and 
correct topographical knowledge, has continued to 
the present day the great problem of Asiatic Com- 
parative Geography; and which, in the obscurity 
which it has hitherto cast over the map of ancient 
Persia, has presented one of the chief impediments 
to the spread of this interesting and instructive 
science.” 

Major Rawlinson’s paper was illustrated by a map 
on a large scale showing his route ; by a general map 
indicating the chief lines of the march of armies, 
and of communications in former times, with a ground 
plan of the ruins of Takhti-Soleiman, and a copy of 
the inscription on the cave of Karafta. 

Among the donations on the table was a map of 
Wales and the bordering districts, forming a portion 
of the second edition of Mr. Greenough’s Geological 
Map of England. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 21.—The Anniversary Meeting was held this 
day, when the following Fellows were elected the 
Officers and Council for the ensuing year :— 

President,—The Rev. Prof. Buckland, D.D. Vice Presi- 
dents,—G. B. Greenough, Esq., L. Horner, Esq., Sir Wood- 
bine Parish, and the Rev. W. Whewell. Sec ries,—C, 
Darwin, Esq., and W. J. Hamilton, Esq. Foreign Secretary, 
—H. T. De la Beche, Esq. Treasurer,—Jobn Taylor, Esq. 
Council,—Arthur Aikin, Esq., Francis Baily, Esq., Viscount 
Cole, Dr. Fitton, W. Hopkins, Esq., R. Hutton, Esq., C. 
Lyell, Esq., Prof. Miller, R. 1. Murchison, Esq., E. W. W. 
Pendarves, Esq., P. Pusey, Esq., G. Rennie, Esq., Prof. 
Sedgwick, and D. Sharpe, Esq. 

After the reading of the Reports from the Council, 
the President announced, that the Wollaston Medal 
for 1840, had been awarded to M. Dumont; and one 
year’s proceeds of the Wollaston fund to Mr. James 
de Carle Sowerby, to facilitate the continuation of 
his researches in Mineral Conchology. 

On presenting the medal to Dr. Fitton fo transmit 
to M. Dumont, the President said :— 

“ Dr. Fitton—I am gratified that it has become my 
duty, on the present occasion, to commit to your care, 
as the representative of our common friend, Professor 
Dumont, the Wollaston gold medal, which has been 
awarded to him by the Council for his memoir on 
the Geological constitution of the province of Liége, 
published at Brussels in 1832. The grounds of this, 
our tardy recognition in 1840 of the merits ofa work 
published so long as eight years ago, are the same 
that, in 1830, prompted the judges, appointed by the 
Academy of Brussels, to select this memoir as most 
worthy of the prize then proposed by that Academy, 
for the best geological description of the province 
which has formed the subject of M. Dumont’s success- 
ful labours. In the work thus doubly crowned, the 
author has described the mineralogical and zoological 
characters of the rocks which occupy this district ; 
he has also determined, in minute detail, the relative 
place in the order of succession, and the superficial 
extent of each subordinate division of the several for- 
mations ; and has illustrated the same by an accu- 
rately coloured geological map, and by coloured 
sections, showing the general disposal of the strata 
in their original order of superposition, and the ex- 
traordinary derangements and disturbances that have 
subsequently thrown them into a state of almost in- 
extricable confusion. In the execution of this work, 
M. Dumont has evinced unusual powers of discrimi- 
nating and accurate observation, combined with a 
high capacity of reducing the minutiz of local de- 
tails under the dominion of enlarged and masterly 
theoretical generalizations. Advancing at the carly 
age of twenty-one, to a task of gigantic labour, in a 
region where the unheard-of disturbances, and almost 
incredible complexity of its component strata, had 
baffled the sagacity of the most experienced geologists, 
this extraordinary youth at once withdraws the veil 
of confusion which had hitherto disguised the strati- 
graphical arrangement of his native province, and, as 
it were, by an intuitive touch reduced to order the 
entangled and almost incredible phenomena of dislo. 
cation, contortion, and inversion, which had _per- 
plexed his predecessors in the same field of observa- 
tion. In addition to the scientific value of M. 
Dumont’s exact and laborious researches, in illustrat- 
ing a high and difficult problem in positive geology, 
his work assumes a place of great statistical and com- 
mercial importance, as describing the structure and 











contents of a rich and productive carboniferous dis- 
trict, containing 83 beds of valuable coal; and its 
practical utility has been. fully shown, by the fact of 
a second edition having been required to supply the 
demands of the landed proprietors, and persons prac- 
tically interested in the operations and products of 
the coal mines. ‘The Geological Tribunal of Brussels, 
including the highly distinguished geologist Omalius 
d’Halloy, at once appreciated duly, and rewarded as 
they deserved, these brilliant discoveries, but the 
phenomena, represented on M. Dumont’s map and 
sections, were so unusually complicated, and appa- 
rently impossible, that the geologists of England 
could not but forbear to admit their reality, until it 
was fully confirmed by our personal examination, 
with the aid of that new light which M. Dumont's 
discoveries had thrown upon them. The result of 
such inquiry has been a full corroboration of M, 
Dumont's representations, and, at this late hour, we 
come forward, to render him the homage of our tardy 
but sincere acknowledgments, a duty too long de- 
layed, from the exercise ef precaution in its adminis- 
tration, but for this very reason now become more 
urgent, when the grounds for conscientiously discharg- 
ing it have passed the ordeal of severe and critical 
investigation. It is for this great work then, on the 
Geological Constitution of the Province of Liége, 
such as in 1832 it issued from the hands of a young, 
and then unknown, individual, and apart from any 
more recent attempts to identify the Belgian forma- 
tions with those of England, that our Society has 
awarded to M. André Hubert Dumont their gold 
Wollaston medal for the present year, in testimony 
of their admiration of the almost precocious talents 
then displayed by him, and of their sense of his 
worthiness to fill the distinguished scientific position 
to which he is now advanced, as Professor of Minera- 
logy and Geology in the College of Liege.” 

Dr. Fitton, on receiving the medal said, that he 
had been requested by M. Dumont to express his 
great regret that unavoidable duties prevented his 
appearing in person upon this occasion; M. Dumont’s 
letter states, with deep feeling, his sense of the 
honour which the Society has thus conferred upon 
him; and his hopes that he may soon be enabled to 
come into England for the purpose of enlarging his 
personal acquaintance with the members of the 
Society, and of being enabled to perfect, by their 
knowledge, the comparison of the ancient stata of 
Belgium, and the adjacent districts, with those of our 
country. 

On presenting the year’s proceeds awarded to Mr. 
Sowerby, Dr. Buckland said :—* It is with no small 
pleasure that I rise, to perform the duty of placing 
into your hands the award that has been made to 
you, by the Council of this Society, of one year's 
interest of the Wollaston Fund, in order to facilitate 
the continuation of your researches in Mineral Con- 
chology. The services are great which have been 
rendered to Geology by tha extremely useful and 
well-timed work on fossil shells, which was many 
years ago begun by your excellent father, and con- 
tinued by him to the end of his life, and has been 
since conducted by yourself ; and the association of his 
name with that of Dr. Wollaston, recalls to my mind, 
as it must to the minds of most of my hearers, pleasing 
and grateful recollections of the benefits which, 
during their lives, they both conferred on this Society, 
and which their works will have extended to all our 
contemporaries and successors in this department of 
scientific inquiry. It was your father’s peculiar merit 
to be one‘of those accurate and enthusiastic observers 
of nature, who have in modern times contributed so 
much to remove from science the rugged and austere 
aspect under which it used to be presented ; and who 
by facilitating to every one the means of advancing 
pleasantly in its pursuit, have, in an essential man- 
ner, promoted and given popularity to the Sciences 
of Botany and Conchology. It is to Mineral Concho- 
logy,which he has so especially promoted, that wewho 
are occupied with the investigation of the structure of 
the earth, have in modern times been mainly indebted 
for evidences which have led to the establishment of 
many of the most important stratigraphical distribu- 
tions, that have arisen from discoveries as to the suc- 
cessive changes in animated nature, made known to 
us by the study of fossil shells. It was on this foun- 
dation that Cuvier and Brongniart established their 
important divisions of the marine and freshwater 
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strata of the tertiary formations, still more minutely 
distributed, by Mr. Lyell, into the Eocene, Pliocene, 


and Miocene series, according to their relative num- | 


bers of extinct and recent species of fossil shells. It 
was on a similar foundation that Smith rested his 
identification of the secondary formations of England 
by their fossil remains. It is on the same basis 
of conchological evidence that Mr. Murchison has 


founded his fourfoid subdivisions of the Silurian | 


portion of the transition rocks; and it is chiefly to 
the illumination which this branch of paleontology 
has shed upon the changes that took place on the 


surface of the earth, whilst its strata were in the process | 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 18.—H. M. Dyer, Esq. V.P. in the chair. 

There was a numerous display of plants, including 
some fine Heaths, &&. Mr. Newson, gardener to 
the Countess De Salis, exhibited a very fine plant of 
Axalea Indica alba; Mr. Redding, gardener to Mrs. 
Marryat, of Wimbledon, a fine plant of Kennedya 
Marryate, and a small collection of other plants; 
Mr. Smith, gardener to C. Mills, Esq., of Gunners- 


| bury, a plant of Phajus grandifolius; Mrs. Law- 


rence, F.H.S., a fine collection of greenhouse plants, 
including Erica melanthare, E. scabriuscula, Oncidium 


of formation, that we owe the rapid advance in geo- | carthagense, O. cebolleta, &c.; Mr. Steell, of Rich- 
logical knowledge which has been made since the | mond, a collection of fine cut flowers of Camellias; 
commencement of the present century. To this rapid | J. Allnutt, Esq., of Clapham, a collection of Ericas, 


progress, arising from the introduction of the evi- 
dences of mineral conchology, your publications, and 
those of your family, have largely contributed. You 
have further co-operated materially in advancing our 
inquiries, by your personal assistance, at all times 
cheerfully and liberally rendered, to all your fellow- 
labourers, in the same field of scientific research, 
who stood in need of your aid, for the elucidation of 
minute distinctions in the characters of fossil organic 
remains, which have at this time become so important 
an element in Geology. The volumes of the Trans- 
actions of this Society, and other publications by many 
of its members, including myself, bear further testi- 
mony to the value of your labours in illustrating our 
works with drawings and engravings of fossil shells 
and plants, expressing their characters with a degree 
of accuracy and truth, which no pencil or burine but 
those of a scientific artist, could possibly accomplish ; 
and I am sure I give utterance to the feelings of 
many of our fellow-labourers now around me, when 
I thus publicly acknowledge the services you have 
rendered, both to ourselves and to the science we cul- 
tivate; and testify our satisfaction at the present public 
recognition of your valuable services by the Geological 
Society of London.” 

Mr. Sowerby then expressed himself in the follow- 
ing terms :— 

*Sir,—I hardly know what to say, so deeply do I 
feel the unexpected and kind award bestowed upon 
me by this Society, but I must assure you that I am 
extremely grateful for the honourdone me. When, 
Sir, you spoke of my father, you excited feelings most 
dear to me; and I have long felt that I have ex- 
perienced more consideration than I have deserved, 
in consequence of the esteem that has ever been 
attached to his memory. But I must have been a 
most ungrateful son had I not, after his persevering 
and kind instructions, done something for the ad- 
vancement of Natural History. What little I have 
performed, especially for members of this Society, 
has been for the love of science ; and I feel far more 
than amply rewarded by the honourable present I 
have just received at your hands. You have stated, 
Sir, that you takea pleasure in associating the name 
of Wollaston with that of Sowerby; I shall never 
forget the kindness and patience with which Dr. 
Wollaston communicated information: when the 
reflecting goniometer was first completed by him, he 
spent several hours one morning with me, in his 
study, measuring the cleavages of various mineral!s 
related to Hornblende and Augite, which I took to 
him for his opinion ; and at another time he indulged 
me with an equally long lesson on the chemical 
examination of minute portions of minerals. Little 
did I think at that time that I should ever share 
encouragement continued by his bounty after his 
departure from this world, but I have lived to feel 
that his benevolence survives beyond the grave. 

“Sir, I receive this award asa trust reposed in me, 
and I hope that I shall not be found wanting in 
carrying out the object the Council has in view. I 
beg sincerely to thank the Society for the confidence 
placed in me.” 

During the morning meeting, Dr. Buckland read 
a portion of his address, including notices of the fol- 
lowing deceased Fellows and Foreign Members :— 
Mr. Davies Gilbert, Captain Alexander Gerard, 
Sir John St. Aubyn, Colonel Silvertop, Mr. Hunton, 
Prof. Esmark, M. Gimbernat, and Prof. Mohs; also 
an eulogy on the late Mr. William Smith, the father 
of English Geology. And in the evening he read the 
remainder of the address, 








seedling Epacris, Camellia donckelari, and C. can- 
didissima; Mr. Jackson, of Kingston, some very 
fine Heaths, and Epacris pungens ; Messrs. Chand- 
ler, of Vauxhall, a plant of Accacia Oxrycedrus ; Mr. 
Mills, gardener to Baroness De Rothschild, a brace 





of very fine Cucumbers; from the garden of the 
Society, a rather numerous collection of plants and 
cut flowers of Siphocampylus bicolor. The followin 
medals were awarded:—The silver Knightian to Mrs, 
Lawrence for Erica melanthare, E. seabriuscula, On. 
cidium carthagense, and O. cebolleta, theailver Bank- 
sian to Mr. Redding for Kennedya Marryate, to Mr, 
Newson for his Azalea, to Mr. Smith for Phajus 
grandifolius, to J. Allnutt, Esq. for his collection of 
Epacris, to Mr. Jackson for his Heaths, and to Mr, 
Mills for his Cucumbers. 

A statement was made of the quantity of rain 
which fell, and the number of wet days in the last six 
months of the previous year and the first of the pre- 
sent year, with a comparison of the averages (for the 
same period) for the last fourteen years, from which 
it appears that the nearest approach to last winter 
was in the year 1836, when the quantity of rain that 
fell was 19.29 inches, and the number of wet days 
119; in the last year the number of wet days was 
122, and the quantity of rain which fell 20.09 inches, 


A Statement of the quantity of Rain which fell, and the number of Wet Days for the last Six Months, and the first follow- 
ing Month of each Year, from 1826 to 1839 (inclusive), from a Register kept at the Society’s Garden. 





| | 
July. | August. September. 
} 


October. 


November. 





| 
a | January. | Total. 
a 


| Inches.| Days. | Inches.| Days. | Inches.| Days. Inches.| Days. | Inches.| Days. Inches| Days. Inches.|Days. Inches Days. 








1826) 2.07 8 | 200 | 6 


| | 214 
1827) 1.31 6 | 1.66 9 | 
| 


4.06 
1.18 
1.60 
0.98 
3.81 
3.09 
2.35 


1828, 4.38 20 | 4.35 | 
1829) 5.23 1G | 4.07 | 
1830) 1.46 ll | 3.05 
1831, 2.52 |} 1.59 | 
1832 0.89 H 3.62 | 
1833) 1.56 9 | 1.93 | 
1834 2.73 | 
1835 j O18 | 
18361. q 1.97 | 
1837 

1838) 2.19 
1839, 2.92 " 
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Sir Arthur Chichester, Bart., and Charles Dorrien, 
Esq., were elected Fellows of the Society. 

The following shows the highest and lowest states 
of the barometer and thermometer, and the amount 
of rain, as observed in the garden of the Society, 
between the 4th of February and the 18th of Fe- 
bruary 1840:— 

Feb. 17, Barometer, highest............30.162 

Feb. 4, - 1 j21 

Feb. 13, Thermometer, highest ... 

Feb. 14, oe CCRT 4 
Total amount of Rain 0.78 inch. 





Microscoricat Socirty.—The President, Pro- 
fessor Owen, in the chair.—This, the first meeting of 
the society, was attended by upwards of a hundred 
members and visitors. 

The President announced, that since the Provi- 


sional Meeting on the 20th of December, the number | 
of members had increased to 110, and a further ad- | 
dition of 29 names was announced in the course | 


of the evening, making a total of 139 original 
members of the society ; it having been determined 
that those who joined the society on or before the 
first night of meeting, should be considered original 
members. 

Mr. Owen communicated a paper * On the Appli- 
cation of Microscopic Examinations of the structure 
of Teeth to the determination of Fossil Remains.’ 
After alluding to the essential service rendered by 
the microscope to the chemist, mineralogist, and 
vegetable physiologist, he proceeded to ofter a few 
examples of the utility of the microscope to the 
geologist, when applied to the investigation of the 
structure of fossilized teeth. The first example ad- 
duced was that of the Saurocephalus, an American 
fossil animal, which had been referred to the class of 
reptiles. After pointing out the distinctive characters 
of the microscopic texture of the teeth in reptiles and 
fishes, it was shown that the Saurocephalus, according 
to this test, unquestionably belonged to the latter 
class, and that it most closely resembled Sphyreena 
among recent fishes in its dental structure. The 
second instance was the Basilosaurus of Dr. Harlan, 


which had been referred to the class Reptilia, and | 


the double-fanged structure of its teeth had, on the 
strength of its supposed saurian affinities, been ad- 
duced, to weaken the arguments advanced in favour 
of the mammiferous nature of certain fossils from the 
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Stonefield oolite. Mr. Owen, after describing the 
microscopic character of the teeth of the Basilosaurus, 
showed that it deviated from the saurian structure 
in this respect, as widely as the Saurocephalus, but 
that the modification of its dental structure resembled 
most clearly that of the Cachalot and herbivorous 
cetacea. He then alluded to the difference in the 
views entertained by Cuvier and M. de Blainville as 
to the affinities of the Megatherium, which was 
referred by the one to the family of the sloths, and 
by the other to that of the armadillos; after explain- 


| ing the well-marked differences in the microscopic 
| characters of the dental structure of these two fami- 


lies of the so-called edentata, Mr. Owen proceeded 
to describe the structure of the teeth of the Mega- 
therium, and to show that in its close resemblance to 
the dental structure of the sloths, it confirmed the 
views of the great founder of the science of fossil re- 
mains. ‘The paper was accompanied by many illus- 
trative drawings, exhibiting the minute structure of 
the teeth of the animals referred to. 

Mr. Jackson then read a short paper ‘ On a method 
of mounting the Compound Microscope,’ which differs 
in some particulars from that generally adopted. 
The principal object to be kept in view in the con- 
struction of the instrument, is the prevention of those 
accidental vibrations which so much interfere with 
microscopic examinations, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of crowded thoroughfares. This object 1s 
effected by connecting together the body and stage 
of the instrument in such a manner, that whatever 
vibrations are communicated to the one shall be 
equally communicated to the other. In the instru- 
ment of Mr. Jackson this principle has been carried 
further than has hitherto been effected, and it also 
dfords improved facilities for minute adjustments, 
and the accurate admeasurements of microscopic ob- 
jects. 

Feb. 19.—R. H. Solly, Esq., in the chair—A 
paper was read by Mr. Quekett, ‘On the develope- 
ment of the Vascular tissue of Plants,’ in which it 
was shown that the membranous tube of vessels origi- 
nated from a cytoblast, in a manner similar to that 
described by Schleiden in the formation of shells, 
from which, at first, it is difficult to recognize them, 
but in a short time they assume a very elongated 
form, and the cytoblast disappears. Before the fibre 
is deposited, the contents, which are gelatinous, are 
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crowded with numerous most minute granules, which 
the motion known as active molecules, and, 

after a short time, when they have become a little 
enlarged, they adhere to the inner surface of the 
tube containing them, in a different manner for 

each vessel, so that the several varieties of vascular 
tissue are not degenerations of any other kind, but 
are each constructed originally on the plan they are 
always observed to present to the eye. It had ‘been 
conjectured by Schleiden that a current existed be- 
tween the gelatinous contents of the cell and its 
walls, which preceded the formation of a fibre, and 
gave the direction it afterwards took ; this was refuted 
by showing that the granules become separately 
attached to the inside of the vessel, a little distance 
from each other, beginning first at one end and pro- 
ceeding to the opposite ; the fibre elongating like a 
root, by the materials of growth being added always 
to the point. The granules so attached become 
nourished by the contents of the vessel, and the spaces 
between them are in a short time obliterated by the 
fibre acquiring a defined border, which completes its 
developement. This act is the one observed in the 
formation of the fibres of all vessels, but the arrange- 
ment of the granules differs so as to constitute several 
varieties. In the annular vessel the granules attach 
themselves horizontally, forming rings. In the spiral 
they become inclined, and by continuing this direc- 
tion around the interior of the membranous tube the 
peculiar character of this vessel is obtained. In the 
reticulated, on each division or branch of the fibre, a 
granule becomes enlarged in the line, and forms the 
starting place for the fresh direction of the fibre. In 
the dotted and scalarform vessels the fibres become 
so reticulated as to leave portions of the outer mem- 
brane of the vessel without any deposit within, and 
this spot so left constitutes the dot or linear marking 
seen on these vessels. This dot is plain in all such 
kinds of vessels, excepting those found in woody 
exogens, where it possesses (from a slight difference of 
structure) a central mark analogous to that on the 
woody tissue of coniferous plants, with which Mr. 
Quekett considered it identical, but only of a smaller 
size. The paper was illustrated with numerous dia- 
grams, which gave representations of the successive 
stages of the minute process Mr. Quekett had ob- 
served, 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
§ Asiatic Society ° es Two, P.M. 
1 Westminster Medical ‘Society - ..Eight. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Her Maysesty’s Tueatre.— The ‘ Torquato 
Tasso’ of Donnizetti, which was chosen for the open- 
ing piece of this season, is one of its composer’s pretty 
and hackneyed serious operas—the ‘ Parisina’ and 
*Lucrezia’ being grim and hackneyed :—like them, 
however, so utterly weak in structure, familiar in 
every phrase of melody, and harmonic combina- 
tion, and instrumental effect, as to be beneath 
the reach of analysis. In the present state of 
famine, the lover of Italian Opera may well catch at 
any new name, by whomsoever it be announced ; and 
thus it is that, on the dizxit of the too charitable 
amateur, whose gilt-edgéd pamphlet, ‘The Italian 
Opera for 1839,’ like its predecessors, reviews “the 
past session,” we express a wish to hear something 
more concerning a maestro Mazzucato, whose ‘* Es- 
meralda’ and * Don Chischiotte’ are commended as 
“highly scientific.” The music of Verdi, too, whose 
‘Oberto’ introduced Mrs. A. Shaw to the Italian 
stage, should be inquired after, were we in the 





management. But, to return,—leaving undescribed 
the paltriness of the libretto, in which the pic- 
turesque incidents of the poet’s life are most un- 
picturesquely arranged, let us speak of the execution 
of the music on the present occasion, Compared 
with Signora Colleoni Corti, or Signora Monnani, or 
Signora de Angioli—the temporary prima donna 
of this season, Madlle. de Varny, is good, both 
as a voice and as a singer. Her appearance, too, is 
pleasing ; and, should she remain to play the Jane 
Seymours and Donna Elviras, after her short-lived 
reign of absolutism shall have closed, she may prove 
an acquisition. We can but praise Signor Ricciardi, 
the tenor, who appeared with her, on like principles 
of comparison, somewhat differently proportioned. 
It is true, that he is better than Signor Tati; but 
his voice is so sadly out of order, if not largely 
affected by the nervousness of a début, that we could 
not help wondering how he could have kept his 
ground for one single evening in Paris—yet more, 
how the performance of any opera, in which he took 
Rubini’s part, could so far have satisfied its com- 
poser, as to have won from his portfolio a new score. 
If Sig. Ricciardi was, indeed, approved by Donni- 
zetti, how low must be the requisitions of the maes- 
tro!—how low the average level of Italian tenor 
singing! Far different in quality is the third new 
artist whom the ‘ Torquato’ introduced to us: we 
mean Sig. Coletti, who took the hero’s part. His 
face and figure are prepossessing—his demeanour is 
good and gentlemanly—his voice a very beautiful 
baritone, with that suavity of timbre, which, if it 
become not heavy on repetition, must ensure a con- J 
tinuance of favour to its owner. He sings, too, with 
ease, finish, truth in time, and delicacy of expression. 
Of his execution, we have no opportunity of speak- 
ing; but a cadence or two gave evidences of a 
satisfactory readiness and volubility. Altogether, he 
thoroughly merited the good reception accorded to 
him. The other parts in the opera were filled by 
Signora Ernesta Grisi and Sig. F. Lablache—neither 
lady ner gentleman gaining therein one additional 
grain of credit, though both singing carefully. The 
introduction of a flimsy buffo duet in the second act 
of a sentimental opera, was an offence which there 
was not sufficient sprightliness in the performance 
to redeem. 





MISCELLANEA 


Isaac Walton.—The last male descendant, the Rev. 
Dr. H. Hawes, died lately, and bequeathed the 
beautiful painting of Isaac Walton, by Houseman, 
to the National Gallery, a fit and appropriate desti- 
nation for it. It is, however, a curious fact, as show- 
ing the estimation in which anything connected with 
the name of Walton is held in the present day, that 
the lord of the manor in which Dr. Hawes resided 
should have laid claim to this portrait as a heriot,— 
Bentley’s Miscellany.—It is a much more curious fact 
that lords of manors should still legally possess such 
absurd feudal rights. 


Bridge-building.—The Revue d°Architecture et 
des Travaux Publics contains an account of a new 
system of bridge-building, invented by an architect 
of New York, Mr. Town,—as exhibited in a bridge 
constructed over the James River, at Richmond, in 
Virginia. This system, stated to be “the most curious 
of all the inventions which the art of carpentry owes 
to the Americans, who are in the first rank of its 
professors,” entirely differs from all previous practice 
in bridge-building, is applicable to arches of any span, 
and peculiarly useful in its adaptation on railroads, 
Mr. ‘Town uses only planks, so thin as to be readily 
carried on a man’s shoulder. No iron enters into the 
composition; the planks are united by rivets of wood. 
These bridges, it is said, will bear any amount or 
rapidity of traffic, are extremely economic in their 
construction, and so simple that a village carpenter 
might superintend their erection. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—We hoped to have given a full 
report of Mr. Nasmyth’s interesting lecture at the Royal 
Institution, ‘On the Origin of Alphabetical Character,’ but 
we find that we cannot make the subject intelligible without 
diagrams, and must therefore defer the publication for this 
week, 





EXHIBITION OF WORKS IN THE FINE ARTS, "AND 
fie STORY ae ae SCIENCE, SPECIMENS OF NATURAL 
HE Committee of the LEICESTER ME- 
CHANICS’ INSTITUTE beg to announce, that arrange- 
ments are made for OPENING an EXHIBITION in the month 
of April, 1840, and respectfully solicit the assistance of Artists 
Machinists, and others, by the contribution of Pictures, Frame 
Engravings, Statuary, Antiquities, Specimens of Mz snufacture, 
Machinery, Models, Philosophical Apparatus,Objects of Natural 
History, &c. 
xpense “of transit of all articles kindly entrusted to the 
Cc ommittee will be borne by them, and they will undertake the 
sale of any articles to which the price may be affixed by the pro- 
prietors. The utmost care will be taken of all Works exhibited, 
nut none will be allowed to be removed before the close of the 
—. 

As the Committee have reason to expect a very extensive pod 
varied collection to be placed at their disposal, they will b 
obliged by an early intimation from parties who will further the 
end in view, by their contributions. 

Communications addressed to the Secretary of the Exhibition 
Committee, Mr. Benj. Rozzell; or to the Secretaries of the In 
stitute, Messrs. M’Alpine and Burton, will meet with immediate 
attention. 

_ Leicester Mechanics’ Institute, 24th Feb. 1840. 


“BIRMINGHAM AND -- DGBASTON PROPRIETARY 
CHOOL, 
Principal—JOHN RY ALL Fag, L. i .D. sf Trinity C ‘ollege, Dublin. 
Classical Master—Rev. H. MATURIN, M.A: Senior Fellow of 
Ring’ s Coline ( Lite. r 
Commercial Master — “i F. B. RIB NS, F.S.A. 
French Master—Mons. ALBITES, M.A. of the University of Paris. 
Assistant Classical Muster—Mr. RIBB ANS, Jun. of Trinity College, 
ub in. 
Assistant Mathematical Masier—Mr. ATKINSON. 
Drawing is tau at by the Commercial Master; Singing by 
NDEN; and Dancing by Mr. PARKER 
HIS SCHOOL has been established bya body 
of Proprietors, in order to provide for their Sons a liberal 
Education, in which the advantages of a Classical and a Com- 
mercial School should be combined, and from which the objec- 
tionable and degrading system of corporal punishment should be 
exclude 

The Shares are 20/. eac h, and may still be had of the Com- 
mittee. The possessor of one Share LS the privilege of sending 
any number of his own sons, or of nominating one pupil, not 
being his own son. Persons not Proprietors must obtain the 
nomination of a Proprietor, who has not used his nomination 
for his own family. 

The charge for each Pupil is 15/. per annum, for Instruction in 
all the usual branches of a Commercial Education, together 
with Greek, Latin, Mathematics, French, Drawing. Singing, and 
Dancing, including Stationery and Drawing Mate rials, but not 
printed Books. 

Pupils may Dine at the School, (five days per week,) on pay- 
ment of 81. per annw 

The Rey. C. H. Maturin and Mr. F. B. Ribbans receive Pupils 
of the Se ool as Boarders: Mr. Maturin at 45/. per annum for 

joys above twelve years of age, and 40/, for Boys under that 
age; and Mr. Ribbans at 40 guineas per annum for Boys aheve 
twelve years of age, and 35 guineas for Boys under that a 

The Committee have great pleasure in making public t e fol- 
lowing extract from the Re port of Dr. Jerrarp, who conducted 
the first general examination of the Se hool in September last :— 

“From my previous knowledge of the character of your Prin- 
cipal, I felt very confident that in any institution placed under 
his sapermbentence there would be much that was excellent; 
but I must say that the actual state of the School, within the 
short period of a year and a half from the time of its first open- 
ing, more than realized the expectations which | had formed. 

YH riormance of the Students in Classics, both in the upper 
and lower classes, was extremely cre »ditable, especially when 
we take into account their tender age, and the numbe *r of sub- 
jects between which their attention had been divided; while 
the knowledge which they evinced, both in extent and kind, of 
Geometry and Algebra, was such as is rarely to be met with in 
boys of their age, either in the public or private schools of this 
country. And these observations | by no means confine to the 
clerer boys; what I chiefly speak of is the general ererage of at- 
tainment, which struck me as being unusually high, and as 
affording proof, not only of the sound and philosop hical nature 
of the method of teaching employed, but also of extreme pamis 
and persevering industry on the part of the masters 

The Second Quarter of the present year will commence on 
Monday, April the 6th. 

tvery information may be obtained on application to the 
Honorary Secretary, Bennett's Hill, Birmingham. 
BARLOW, Honorary Secretary. 

Committee Room, Edgbaston, Feb. 29, 1840, 


STANDARD OF ENGLAND LIFE ASSURANC 
ing William-street, City.—Capital ONE 
PM i —Geo. Barclay, Esa. 
William Cory, Esq. lenry Lawson, Esq. 
William Davis, Esq. James Kow, Esq. 
Lawrence Dorgan, E sq. J. A. Thompson Smyth, Esq 
William Ganstes. Esq. Frederick T. West, Esq. 
Maj.-Gen.( . Hodson i LC.8.! George Whitehead, Esq. 
Auditors. —George Pears rson, Fsq. Skinne r now, Esq., 
William Ayscou Wilkinson, Es 
Medical Officers. 
Franci is H. Ramsbotham, M.D., l4, New Broad-street, City. 
. Gwillim Merrett, Esq. Surgeon, 115, Leadenhall-street, City. 
r HE very Economical Management of this Insti- 
tution enables the Directors to offer to the Public the 
Lowest Kates of Premium, with perfect Security to the Assured ; which 
will be found advantageous in all cases, and especially on In- 
surances for limited periods. 
Liberal Commissions are allowed to Solicitors and Agents, 
nere asing Rates s of Pre mium. 


> COMPANY, 
MILLION, 
John Cuthbert Joyner, Esq. 





Annual Prem mium for 1001, payable “during 

|Second five ‘Ihird five jE ‘ourth five |Remainder 
P Years. , 

J h Hy 


First five 


~ WM. WRIGHT, Sec. _ 
-Foolsc ap 8vo. price 6s. extra-cloth boards, 
MANAGEMENT AND ECONOMY, 


NATURALIST’S LIBRARY, 


_ By order of the Boar ard of Directors, 
The New Vououme. 
BEES—THEIR 


HE 
conducting by Sic WILLIAM JARDINE, Bart. F.R.S.E, 
&c., being Vol. XXVI., BEES, embellished with upwards of 
pe A Plates, Shae from nature, with Memoir and Portrait 
of 
It canidite. besides an ample accourt of British and Foreign 
Honey Bees, their management and economy, a full history of 
the Humble Bee and its varieties, described by the Rev. James 
Duncan, and illustrated with Drawings made e¢ xpressly for this 
volume, by J. O, Westwood, Esq., Secretary to the Entomolo- 
gical Society of London, whose pencil, unriva ned in this depart- 
ment, is now for the first time devoted to this Work. 
4 of the preceding volumes may be had separately, price 
bar 4 
SHighley, Fleet-street, London; W. H. Lizars, Edinburgh ; 
Ww. ‘Curry & Co. Dublin ; and all Booksellers. 





THE ATHENZUM 


CMar, 7 
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reparing ng for immediate publication, jarig 
N ACCOUNT of the KIRGHIZ-KAZAKS. 


From the French of M. de LEVECHINE. With Illus tra- 
tions. Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lene. 


ust published, price 5. 
ICHAEL AN GELO, considered as a PHILO- 
SOPHIC roe T; with TRANSLATIONS. By JOHN 
EDWARD TAYLO! 
s ‘Anne & Otley, Conduit-street. 


Just Just published, complete in 2 vols. sve. (to be had separately,) 
pric 

EMOIRS of a PRISON ER of STATE, in the 

Fortress of Spletbers. Ly ALEXANDER ANDRY ANE, 

Fellow-Captive of COUNT CONFAL ONIERI. With an Appen- 

dix, by MARONCELLI, the Companion of SILV! Ay he ELLICO. 

Translated by FORTUNATO PRAND 
Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street._ 


7 ANTS CRITICK of PURE REASON, 
translated from the German. 8vo. 1/. Ly. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery-lane. 





n &vo, Cie 10s. 67. hoards, with Plates, ‘the 4th edition of 
‘IR CHARLES BELL'S BRIDGEWATER 
iS TREATISE, The Hawn, its MEcHuANism, and VitTaL 
Enpowments, as evincing Destan. 
’ illiam Picke sing, C Siancerr: Jane. i 2 Sl 
enn: 8vo. price 9s. 6d. cloth boards, the 7th edition of 
THE REV. WILLIAM WHEWELL'S 
BRIDGEWATER TREATISE, Astronomy and Genera 
Puysics, considered with reference to NATURAL THEOLOGY. 
wien Pickering, | Cc hancery lane. . - 
5th edition, pric e 
R. KIDD BRIDGEW ATE t TREATISE, 
The Aeapvague ot ExtTernat Natvure tothe Puy- 
SICAL ConbITION of 
William Pickering. Publisher, Chancery-lane. 
TISHOP ay vols, fonlscap8vo. with a Portrait, 10s. cloth, 
TAYLOR'S RULE and EXERCISE 
of oo a LIVING and DYING. A new edition, uniform 
with Herbert’s Works. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery-lane. 


im Just published, 

HE SCIENCE of DRAWING; 

nels a progressive Series of the Characteristic Forms of 
Na y FRA RK HOWARD, Esq. 
Part lil. HUMAN PIGUR E, fep. &vo. with 16 Plates, price 4s. 

ately Sit) 
Part 1. TREES. Part Il. ANIMALS. 4s. each. 

William, Pickering, Publisher, Chancery-lane. 


In the press, the SIXTH and CONCLUDING VOLUME of. 
OL. NAPIER’S HISTORY of the WAR in 
the PENINSULA: with Plans. 
& W. Boone, 29, New Bond-street ; Oliver & Boyd, Edin- 
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Now ready, a MM an? Cheaper dition, carefully i 0 “ BVO. s 
UTTMAN’S LEXILOG us 
or,a Ra. BE) eH of the Meaning — E cantina 

of various Greek Words and Passages in Homer, Hesiod, and 
other Greek Writers. 
Translated and Edited, wh Jictes and Indices, by the 
ev. R. FI LAKE, A.M. 
John oh Nien. j meemen ame 
rice 6s. 6d. boards, 
ORDELLO ; a Poem. By Rosert Brownina, 
Iso, price 6s. ‘boards. 


PARACE LSUS; a Poem. By Robert Browning. 


Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


. Price 4s. 
HOMAS A BECKET. A Dramatic Chronicle. 
By GEORGE DARLEY 
Fawore. Moxon, Dover-street. 
20s 
HE DRAMATIC WORKS of MASSINGER 
With i piroduction by HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 


Also, 
1. The Dramatic Works of William Shakspeare. 
With a Life, by Thomas Campbell. Price Ifs. cloth. 
2. The Works of Ben Jonson. With a Memoir, 
by Fac! Cornwall. Price 24s. cloth. 
he Works of Beaumont and Fletcher. Parts 1 
to 3. Price 2s. 6d. each 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 
THE FLYING DUTCHMAN.—In Srols. post 8vo, 
HE FLYING DUTCHMA a Legend of 
the High Seas. By the Anthor of‘ Ca aver dish,” * Paul Px ri- 
winkle,’ &c. The Second Edition, revised. 
London: printed for Thomas Tegz, No. 73. Cheapside. 


DR. COMBE’S WORKS. 


N DIGESTION and DIET. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Price 7s. 6 
Physiology, = meaagh ag Tiealth and Education. 
Seventh Edition. Price 7s. 
London ; Simpkin, Marshall, & Co, Edinburgh: Maclachlan, 
Ste wart, & Co. 3 and all other Booksellers. 


KEITH 4 hen serge entra ne BY MAYNARD. 
12mo. price 5s. hound, a New Edition of 
YHE COMPLETE MEASURER; or, the 
whole Art of Measuring: being a plain and comprehensive 
Treatise on Practical Geometry and Mensuration. Vor the Use 
of Schools, and Persons concerned in Measuring, Gauging, Sur- 
eying, &e. 34 THOM AS KEITH. Corrected’ and enlarged, 
hee SAMUEL MAYNARI 
Longman & Co.; Riving tons; Hamilton & Co.; Duncan & 
Co.; i, Vianeaner & Co.; Simpk kin & Co.; Sherwood & Co.; 
Cowie & C Houlston & Co. ; Smith, Elder, & Co.; M. Taylor; 


and Wilson '& Sons. York. 
TNHE PENNY SUNDAY READER. 
The Tenth Volume (for July to December 1829) price 2s. 9d. 
in cloth boards. This Work is continued in Weekly Numbers, 
and forms a cheap Manual of Sunday Reading, adapted to the 
sacred Character of the Lord’s Day, especially connected with 
its Devotional Offices. It contains also Miscellaneous Papers, 
Sacred Poetry, original and selected, choice Extracts from emi- 
nent Divines, and Communications from Correspondents. 
iy netons. St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo- place, Pall 




















The Volumes of this Work are included in the List of 
nae recommended by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 





be Ai published, price 2 
EASONS. ae TEMBER of the ‘CHURCH of 
ENGLAND for being a REFORMER. 
By ROSS C. MANGLES, Esq. 
London: poking Orme, & Co. 
This day is published. A 3 ys Bs . — Portraits and numerous 


Phi 
HE LIP E of F TELD- MARSH AL the DUKE 
ELLINGTON. By Major B. JACKSON and Captain 
Cc. Roc ROR r SCOTT. 
“* We are disposed to regard this Life of the Duke of Welling- 
ton as being on many accounts the best.’’"— Aas. 
sondon: Lengman, Or ne, _& Co. 


day is published, price 15s. cloth lettered, 
HE ~ ic TORI AL # here A; or, British Botany 
delineated in Mi ” Li raphi c Dra: vings of, all the Species 
of Floweri ‘lants indige mat is to Grea n, illustrating the 
Descriptive Works of E ns lish Botany by Sir J. E. Smith, Hooker, 
Lindley, Withering, Xe. 
By MISS JACKSON. 
London: Longman, Orme, & Co. 


Just eo 8vo. with Plate, price 7. 6¢. cloth boards, dedi- 
y permission to Sirf. C. Brodie, Bart. F.R.S 


A T RE nA TISE on the EY E; exhibiting the Art 


of Preserving this Organ in a healthy condition, and of 
Improving the Sight ; to which is prefixed a View of the Anatomy 
anc Physiog omy of the Eye, —_ Ones *rvations on its Expres 
sion as indic atte of the ¢ rter and E n sotions of the Mind, 
il at P iA NZ, M.I 


AUC 

London’: Sohne shurehill, Princess ieoct, Soho. 

This day is pubiis me ed to be ¢ completed in in 12 Monthly P: Parts, 
each ar 

[po [RAT ‘IONS. ‘of BRI’ ISH COSTUME, 

om the earliest to the present period. Drawn and Etched 
by LEOPOLD and CHARLES MARTIN. Each Part to contain 
Five Illustrations. Printed on superfine Plate Paper, 4to. super 
royal, 











20, Allsop-terrace, New-road, London. 


This day is panes J, Second —, voveed, with Additions, 
uniform of *\ s Library of Standard Divinity 
I ATIONAL Cc HURCH ESTABLISHMENTS 
EXAMINED. ae Pontes of Lectures, delivered in London, 
during April ang ag ay} 
RAL pli WARDLAW, D.D. 
Price One Shilling. 
_~* Ww “ k. Co. Faternoster-row. 


T! ME SIDEREAL Wiis AVENS: and other Sub- 
cts, connected with Astronomy. By T. DICK, L,L.D., 
hoteer ‘of Celestial Scenery,’ and intended as a companion to 
that work. In 1 vol. saeae. illustrated with numerous Engra- 
vings, price 1s. 6d. clot 
Thomas Ward & Co, Paternoster row. 


In l2mo, price 6s. in cloth. and letter 
HE YOUNG CHRISTIAN’S “SUNDAY 
EVENING; or, Conversations on Scripture History. Third 
Series: on the Acts of the » Apestles. 
Mrs. PARRY, 
Author of * The a Christian's First Catechism.’ 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Wate loo eee 
*,* Lately Sublished, the First Series, on the OLD TES- 
TAME INT. _ 2nd edition, 8s. aay ; and the Seconp Bnet on 
the F FOU R GOSPELS. ll 











Phis | day vis CO} shed, in 1 thick vol. 8vo. price 25s. cloth, 
LEXICON, Hebrew, Chaldee, and English ; 
compiled from the most approved Sources, Oriental and 
Kuropean, Jewish and Christian; and, for the convenience of 
the learner, arranged in the order o f the Hebrew Alphabet; with 
on English Index. alphabetically arranged, reas nga reversed 
~ de tion ary, EK nglish, He -brew, and C hald By Professor LE 
. 2 s Professor_of Hebrew in the University of Cam. 
pi Ize, Pre <o ndary of Bristol, Rector of Barley, Herts, &c. &c. 
Duncan & Malcolm, 37, Paternoster-row. 














pf sete ponte H’S LEC oe 
blished, in 2 vols. 8vo. pric 
ECTURES ON MODERN "HISTORY, from 
the Irruption of the Northern Nations to the close of the 
American Re welntion. 
By WILLIAM SMYTH, 
Professor of Modern History in the v niversity of Cambridge. 
Wi m. Pickering, London; and J. & J. deighton, Cambridge. 


q'USS’S ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, translated 
from the Third Edition, 8vo.,in a few days. 
ITTER'S HISTORY of ANCIENT PHI- 


LOSOPHY, translated from the German by A. Ww. 
MORRISON, B.A. Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 3 volar 8vo. ak 








srice 18e. may be had by the purchasers of the 
pumear, Venemen. Vol. IV. which will complete the Work, is 
in hand. 
Oxford: D. A. Talboys, and 113, Fleet-street, London. 
EVERY F a . ITs atl yoitis IAN ON THE 
MCEOPATHIC SYSTEM. 
R.CU RIES DOMEST IC HOMCZOPATHY. 
18mo. bound in cloth, price 4s. 
Also, by the same Author, 
wanton of Homeopathy. 8vo. bound in cloth, 
price 9. 
P rinciples of Homeopathy. 
price 7s. 
Annals of the London Homeopathic Dispensary. 
Dr. CURIE, ype Published Monthly, 1s. 6d. 





8vo. bound in cloth, 


1a few days will be ready, 
Donald W alker's New Work, ‘ Defensive Exer- 


cises,’ to contain nearly One Hundred Engravings. 
omas Hurst, 5, St. Paul's C hurchyard. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. post Sve. with Portraits, 21s. bound, 


WINTER in "ICE LAND and LAPLAND. 
Py the Hon. ARTHUR DILLON. 

* The North of E urope presents muc h curious matter for_in- 
vedionion that has not yet been explored as it deserves. Ire- 
land and Lapland are all but untrodden regions. Mr. Dillon, 
inured to the hardships of a northern winter, was induced by 
the interest he took in these nations to attempt the hazardous 
expedition of visiting them in their remote and unfrequented 
homesteads ; and these volumes, full of information, historical 
and descriptive, are the result of a journey not less creditable to 
his literary character than his courage. Of Iceland he gives a 
ver full account, tracing the progress of the country from the 
earliest records of the first practical descent on the is and in the 
ninth century, to the resent time. The history is a sort of sea- 
romance, in which all the actors are marked pa ea strong fea- 
tures of a hardy cl Tad and a daring spirit.” 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, 3, Great Mariborough-street. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. hit 8vo. with Portrait, ‘als. bound, 
ADAME MALIBRAN’S MEMOIRS and 
YTTERS, 

“These memoirs are full - interesting details, much of which 
is entirely new to the public, and of a nature to give new woes 
and impressions of the extraordinary woman to whom the 
late. | We could fill several columns very pleasantly with thoce 
Sr anecdotes and traits with which these volumes 
are filled; but extracts are unnecessary, as the book will be 
universally read. In addition to the chief memoir, there is q 
large body of miscellaneous anecdote, and a selection of Malt 
bran’s letters—all singularly characteristic and amusing,”_ 
Naval and Military Gazet 

He me Colburn, Publisher. 13, Great MarlQorough-street, 


his day is published, in 5vo. (pp. 60) price Is, 
ONSIDERATIONS on the STATE of the 
V gardi N G : 
Wire's a oS i ng MARRIAGES with a DECEASED 


5 
By a BARRISTER of the MIDDLE TEMPLE. 
London : Longman, Orme & Co. 





MARRIAGE ACT. a and oh Wm. IV. c. 51. commonly 

called LORD LYNDHURST'S ACT.—Parties aggrieved by the 
above Act, which srolithise eae with a deceased Wife's 
Sister, are earnestly solicited to co-operate in an endeavour now 
making to obtain its repeal. The prohibition has no foundation 
either in Religion or Morality, and cannot be supported upon 
any sround of rational expediency 

Apply to A. B.. care of Messrs. TW ilson & Ogilvy, Printers, 57 
Skinner-street, Snuw-hill.—Names will be scrupulously con. 
cealed, if desired. 


On Saturday the 2ath of March = ane published, in ta 8vo. 
NEW ¥ VOR” Par e First, price 6. « 
NEW WORK by ‘THOMAS MILLE R, 
Author of ‘ Royston Gow er,” * Rural Sketches,’ ‘Lady 
Jane Grey,’ * Beauties of the Country,’ * A Day in the Woods,’ 


&c. &c., entitled 
3IDEON GILES, THE ROPER 
A Part of. this Work kis 8 he published every Fortnight, with 
an Illustration on steel, by E. Lambert, until completed. in 
‘Twenty-four Parts. which will form a handsome volume, price 
12s., with Twenty-four Illustrations. 
ndon : Hayward & Moore, 53, Paternoster-row. 
Sold by all Tooksellers and Newsmen. 
REV. C. GIRDLESTONE’S SERMONS. 
COURSE of SERMONS for the YEAR. 
. 2nd edition. 2 vols. 12mo. Ms. : : 

2. The First Series of 'I'wenty Parochial Sermons, 
with an Appendix, containing Parochial Papers. 3rd edition. 

2mo. 5s. 

3. The Second Series of Twenty Parochial Ser- 
mons, adapted to the Use of Families. W ith an Appendix, con- 
=" Helps for Family Devotion. 2nd edition. 1!2mo. 5s. 

. The Third Series of Twenty Parochial Ser- 
mons. (For particular Occasions.) 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

5. Farewell Sermons, preached in the Parish 
Church of Sedgley. 

By the Rev. © Hat i iS “GIRDL ESTONE, M.A. 


Rector of Alderley, Cheshire 
Rivingtons. St.Paul'’s Churchyurd,and W aterloo-place, na Mall, 











n Svo. price 10s. 6d. in boards, the ‘2nd edition o! 
ECT URES on the PROPHETICAL OF ‘FICE 


of the CHU Pare iowed relatively to ROMANISM and 
POPULAR PROTE SN 
By MAN. We ‘YY NEWMAN, B.D. 


Fellow of Oriel ¢ cm and Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford. 
: J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo- 
sham, ‘Pall Mall; and J. H. Parker, Oxford. 
so, by the samme Author, 


Lectures on Justification. 8vo. 10s, 6d.; and 


Parochial Sermons. New editions. 4 vols. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. each. 


HOMER'S ILIAD, WITH ENGLISH NOTES, BY THE 
REV. ia ee 
end edition. Or ra} inl boards, or 19s. bd. 


ro. 
MHPOY “IAI AS. "The "ILIAD of HOMER, 
pe from the Text of Heyne. with copious ENGLIsH 
Norss, illustrating the Grammatical Construction ; the Manners 
and Customs, the Mythology and Antiquiti the Heroic 
Ages; and Preliminary Observations on Points Of Classical la- 
terest and imports ance connected with Homer and Wy Writings. 
the Rev. by’ {LLIAM TROLLOPE, M.A 
of Pembra e College, Cambridge ; and formerly one of the 
Masters of Christ's Hospital. 

J.G.P.& J. Rivington ; Longman & Co.; Hamilton & Co. 
Duncan ; Whittaker & Co. ; Simpkin & Co.; B. Fellowes; and 
E. P. Williams. gi nid Gt be 

“Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 6s. cl 
HE HOLY and PROF AN E STATE. 
By THOMAS FULLER, I Ss 
Author of ‘ The Church History,’ * W orihies se England,’ &c. 
80, by the same Autho 
Good Thoughts in Bad Times, Good Thoughts in 
Worse Times, with Mixed Contemplations in Better Times. 
Recently published in 18mo. with a Portrait, price 
Fuller's History of the Holy War. 
nearly weedy. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery-lane. 


In the press, and will be published in the course of Ma reh, 
HE = iRST VOLUME of a HISTORY of 
EN ND during the REIGN of GEORGE III. By 
JOHN ROLPHE S, Esq. he whole to be completed in 8 large 
&vo. volumes, uniform with the last edition of Hume and Smol- 
lett. The three volumes which have already appeared, and 
passed through four editions, are much ¢ nlarged from more re- 
cent disclosures, and will be continued in regular succession at 
intervals of about two mouths. 
Subscriptions for the whole at 5/.. or for the volumes at 14s. 
each, continue to be received by John L ee, Bookseller, 440, West 
Strand. 


ELAFIELD’S ANTIQUITIES of ~AME- 
RICA, with an Appendix, containing Notes and “ A View 
of the Causes of the Superiority of the Men of the Northern over 
those of the Southern Hemisphere.” By JAMES LAKEY, M.D. 
ito.mor. gilt leaves.with numerous Mustrs ations,coloured, ‘VL. 16s. 
Amenican Inpraws.—Life of Black Hawk, or 
Ma-ka-tai-me-she-kia- ish; detailing the Traditions of _ his 
Nation, Indian Wars, M ree and Customs, &c. Dictated by 
mself, 12mo. Portrait, 4s 
tr. Morse’s "Oficial Report to the Secre- 
tary of War on  iaies Affairs, comprising the Narrative of a 
‘Tour in 1820. 8vo. 7s. 6d., Map and Portrait. 
WEBSTER THE Ornator.—Beauties of the Hon. 
Daniel Webster. ismo, 4. 6d., Portreit.. 
Catalogues grat 
Richard James unten li, ork street, Covent-garden. 








In feap. 8vo. 
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EXECUTORS. 

n 1 vol. 12mo. 2nd Edition, price 9s. boards (1839), 
PRACTICAL GUIDE to EXECUTORS 
and ADMINISTRATORS ; designed to enable them to 

execute the Duties of their Office ‘with safety and convenience. 

intended also for the Use of Attornies and Solicitors. 

By RICHARD MATTE dn dobeg of the Middle Temple, Esq. 
ster-at- 
London: William Crofts, 19, C Chancery-lane. 

Books just published at the 
UNIVERSITY PRESS, OXFORD; 
At the pn gg: Lag s i Sheets: 


HE HISTORY "of the REBELLION 
and CIVIL WARS in ENGLAND, 
By EDWARD BARL OF CLARENDON. 


Anew E ition, from “ original Manuscript. 





THE SAME, IN ONE VOLUME, ROYAL OCTAVO. 


2 vols. Svo. 16s. 
DOCUMENTARY ANNALS 
Of the Reformed 
CHURCH of nS LAND; , 
lect! f Injunctions, Declarations, Orders, Articles 
of lenny. ke strom ee Year 1546 to the Year 1716; with Notes 
explanator, 
Historical ang EDWARD CARDWELL, D.D. 
"Principal 7 = or s Hall, 


ECCLESIA ANGLICANA *ECCLESIA CATHOLICA; 
Or, the Doctrine of the Church ms bey cree consonant to Scrip- 
ture, Reason, and Fathers: in a Dis ourse upon the 
THIRT NE "ART 
By WILLIAM BE VE RIDGE. D. D~. 
Sometime Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 











3, Great Marlborough-street, March 


R. COLBURN WILL PUBLISH DURING 
THE PRESENT MONTH THE FOLLOWING 
NEW WORKS. 


I. 
THE WIDOW MARRIED: 
: O ‘WIDOW BARNABY.’ 
3y MRS. TROLLOPE. 
vols. post 8vo. with 21 Humorous Illustrations by R. W. Buss. 
(Now ready.) 
IL 
LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF Ane FROM 
THE NORMAN CONQUES 
be ith Anecdotes of their Courts. 
y AGNES STRICKLAND. 
Vol. I. price 8s. . bound, = Illustrations. (Now ready.) 
MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCESS DASCHKAW, 
Lady of Honour to the Empress Catherine II. 
Written by Herself. 
With n numerous Tgtters foom the Empress and other Royal and 


ow first published from the 
Originals. 2 a. 8vo. ~— on Autographs, &c. 


COLBURN’S KALENDAR OF AMUSEMENTS IN 
TOWN AND COUNTRY For 1840. 
A pocket vol., with numerous Illustrations by R. Cruikshank. 
Vv. 
JACK ASHORE. 
By the Author of * Rattlin the Reefer,’ ‘Outward Bound,’ &c. 
vols. 





Vi. 
LIGHTS AND SHADES OF MILITARY LIFE. 
Edited by M AJOR-GEN. = & HARLES NAPIER. 


__Henry Colburn, Publisher, TS Great Marlborough-street. 
NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 


ALLAM’S INTRODUCTION to the 


LITERATURE of EUROPE i 
CENTOS TORE gray in the 15th, 16th, and 17th 


THE EARL OF DUDLEY’S LETTERS TO THE 
BISHOP OF LLANDAFF. 
8vo. a 6d. 


MILMAN’S HISTORY. OFr f CHRISTIANITY. 
a 


3 vols. 8 





LORD MAHON’S HISTORY OF FNGLAND. 
A New seamen 3 vols. 8vo. 36s, 


HUNGARY AND “TR ANSYLVANIA. 
+ By JOHN PAGET, Esq. 88 Illustrations. 2 vols. svo. 30s. 


6. 
MILMAN’S POETICAL WORKS. 
First Complete Edition. 3 vols. feap. 8vo. 18s. 


HOPE’S ESSAY ON ARCHITECTURE. 
3rd Edition, with nearly = Plates. Royal 8vo. 2/. 


CORRESPONDENCE or THE 
LORD 


_ GREAT HATHAM. 
Vols. III. and IV. B'.M, Work. sSvo. 18s.each. 


AUSTRIA. By Perer Evax TurnevLt, Esq. 
2 vols. oe. 24s. 


ARAGO'S LIFE OF JAMES WATT. 
Translated, with Notes, by J. . MUIRHEAD, Esq. 8vo,. 8s. 6d. 
Lieut. NEWBOLD'S ACCOUNT o 
PENANG, MALACCA, AND SINGAPORE. 
With Maps. 2 vols. 8v0. 26s. 


SPAIN UNDER CHARLES II. 
By LORD MAHON. 8yo, 5s. 6d. 


INA 7 DAYS. 
RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE POPES, 





Translated by SARAH AUSTIN. 3 vols. 8vo. 
MEMOIRS AND LETTERS oF 
SIR SAMUEL RO LLY, 
3 vols. 8vo. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street, 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


WORKS OF MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 


Each, in one volume, 8vo. price, bound in cloth, 1. 1s. ;_half- 
bound morocco, i. 4s. re ; whole-bound morocco, gilt, 
HE ADVENTURES of NICHOLAS 
NICKLEBY. With Illustrations by “ Phiz,” anda Por- 


trait of the Author, engraved by Finden, from a painting by D. 
Maclise, A.R.A 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 
With Forty-three Illustrations by “ Phiz.” 


SKETCHES BY “ BOZ.” 


A new edition, comprising both the series. With Forty Illustra- 
tions by George Cruikshank. 





In 1 vol. small 8vo. price 3s. boards, 
SKETCHES OF YOUNG COUPLES. 
With an Urgent Remonstrance to the Gentlemen of England 
(being Bachelors or Widowers) on the present Alarming Matri- 
monial Crisis. 
By the Author of ‘SKETCHES OF YOUNG GENTLEMEN.’ 
With Six Ilustrations by “ Phiz.” 





EIGHTH EDITION. 


In 1 vol. small 8vo. price 3s. boards, 
SKETCHES OF YOUNG LADIES. 


With Six Illustrations by “ Phiz.” 





FIFTH EDITION. 
In 1 vol. small 8vo. price 3s. boards, 


SKETCHES OF YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 
With Six Illustrations by “ Phiz.” 


Bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. 


THE HAND-BOOK OF SWINDLING. 
By the Late CAPTAIN BARABBAS WHITEFEATHER, 
Late of the Body-Guard of his Majesty King Carlos; Trustee 
for the Protection of the River ‘Thames from Incendiaries; 


Principal Inventor of Poyais Stock; Ranger of St. George's 
Fiaiaa Knight of every Order of the Fleece; 8.C.A.M.P. and 


With Illustrations by “ Phiz.’* 





SECOND EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS, 
In 1 vol. small 8vo. price 4s. 6d. boards, 


A PAPER—OF TOBACCO. 


Treating of the Rise, Progress, Pleasures, and pgvante ages of 
Smoking, with Remarks on the Use and Abuse of the Fascinat- 
ing Weed, Anecdotes of Distinguished Smokers, and an Essay, 
Tritical, Critical, Practical, and Theoretical, on SNUFF. 

By JOSEPH FUME. 


With Illustrations by “ Phiz,” and Woodcuts. 


In 1 vol. small 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
SONGS AND BALLADS. 
By SAMUEL LOVER. 
These popular Lyrics, including the celebrated ‘ Superstitions 


of Ireland,’ are now, for the first time, collected and revised by 
the Author. 


Second edition, corrected, | vol. royal 16mo, neatly bound, 
price Ss. 6d. 


CHESS FOR BEGINNERS, 
In a SERIES of PROGRESSIVE LESSONS, 
Showing the most approved method of beginning and ending 
the (;ame, together with various situations and Check k Mates; 


by William Lewis, author of several works on the Game, with 
twenty-four Diagrams printed in colours. 





a Map, 8vo 


HE AFRICAN. "SLAVE TRADE, AND ITS 


REMEDY. 
By T T. F. BUXTON, Esq. 
Second edition, enlarged and corrected, 
‘Tur REMEDY’ is now first published. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





“i his day is published, price } 18 
NCYCLOPLE DIA ame T TANNICA, 
Vol. XX., Par 
Of the matter contained in the ae half-volume, a propor- 
tion exceeding four-fifths is entirely new. Among the more 
prominent Articles may be mentioned Sea- stone, be AX abe 


Stevenson, L.L. SeaMANsHIP, by Professor Robison 
vised by Captain Basil Hall, R.N., &e. ReCeDERD, by the ov. 
James Taylor. Serpents, by James Wilson, F.R ~ M.W.S., 


&c. Suakspeare, by the ‘English Opium Lay — BuiLp- 
ING, by Augustin F. B. Creuze, Esq., of her Majesty's pecaze ard, 
permeate. SuHoorTina, by the Author of the Oakleigh S oot= 
ing 

The Publishers refer with confidence to the present Part, asa 
proof of the exertions which are made to secure the co-opera- 
tion of the most distinguished writers in the several departments 
of Science and Literature. 

Besides the Engravings of Sea-Licuts and Serrents, with 
four of those illustrating Suip-BuILp1iNG, the half-volume con- 
tains a double sheet Mar of IRELAND, and Maps of the Eas- 
TERN ISLANDs, and of Persia. Many of the Articles are, at 
the same time, profesely | illustrated with Woodcuts, a mode of 

embellishment peculiarly ——! for scientific articles from its 
immediate proximity to the 
dam & Charles Black, Edinburgh. Simpkin, Marshall, & 
Co.; Whittaker & Co.; and Hamilton, Adams, &’Co. London. 


OXFORD EDITIONS. 


lsmo., 3s. 6d. i 
HE RICH MAN’S DUTY to contribute 
liberally to the Building. oes Repairing, Beauti- 
fying, and Adorning of Churches 
By EDW ARD WELLS, D 


Some time Weetge a Cc siatommech. h, in rr 
bich is ad 
THE JOURNAL Or Wit. *DOWSING, 
Parliamentary Visitor, for demolishing the superstitious Pictures 
and Ornaments of C paren rt a sae ears ais 1644, 
ith a Preface by J walay B.D. 
‘ellow of Orsi we 


KEBLE'S Selections from HOOKER «....++++++018m0. 
pute hogaphy of Bp. PATRICK .. 
PATRICK'S Advice to a Friend.... 
eart’s Base cecseeesseeess 
—_——_——— on Repentance and Fasting 
SU TTON'S I 8 Disce Mori .... 

pee Vivere 


led 

WILSON’S io } Sacra Privata 
‘TAYLOR'S Golden Grove 
LAUD's [Abp.) Devotions 
LAUD'S Auto-biography. 
SPARROW'S Rationale o 

MON Prayers. ..seeeeeeee 
KEN’S Manual of Prayers: 


eanavis on the Priesthood. 
. KEMPIS' tayeption of Chris 
John Henry bes, Oxford. 


NEW WORKS, 
Printed for Longman, Orme, & Co. 


1. 
DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STA- 
TISTICAL, and HIST ORICAL, of the various COUN- 
TRIES, PLACES, and principal NAL TURAL OBJECTS in the 
World. By J. R. *M°CULLOCH » Esq. Part 1, 8vo. with Map, 
price 5s. Part 2on April 1. 


RAVELS in the WEST_CUBA; 
Notices of PORTO RICO, &c. 
Member of the Royal Patriotic 
Havana. 8vo. with ie. 15s. cloth. 
“ Great intelligence, great practical information, infinite la- 
bour and pains-taking, a generally just view of matters in dis- 
cussion, and avery temperate and able mode of enforcing it, are 
the obvious characteristics of o work,""— Examiner. 


HISTORY of PRICES, and of the STATE 
of the CIRCULATION in 1838 and 1839: with Remarks 
on the Corn Laws, and on some of the Alterations pro; 
our Banking System. By ‘THOMAS ‘TOOKE, Esq. F.R.S. Sve. 
12s. org lettered. 
* The above forms a third volume of Mr. Tooke’s 
* History = Prices. 


OITERINGS of TRAVEL. By N. P. WILt1s, 
Esq., Author of * Pencillings by the Way,’ &c. 3 vols, post 
Svo. 3ls. 6d. 
* Who that has read Mr. Willis’s ‘ Pencillings,’ will not wel- 
come his reappearance in the world of literature? To say that 
e is a pleasant writer, is to say nothing to the purpose; he isa 
charming author—an author whose pages are never _ and 
with whom the reader is loth to part.""—Grant's Lond. Journ, 


ISITS to REMARKABLE PLACES: Old 
Halls, Battle-fields, and Boe nes illustrative of Striking 
Passages in English H. History and Poetry. 1 vol. medium 8vo. 
with paqiecous “Illustrations, 21s. cloth lettered. 
“Of all the charming books William Howitt has conferred 
upon his. generation, we are disposed to give the first place to 
the present. It is written with the enthusiasm of a poet and the 
knowledge of an antiquary."’"—Monthly Chronicle. 


r : * 
M: ARRYAT’S DIARY in AMERICA, 
6 vols. post 8vo, 3l. 3s. 
* Written in a racy, spirited, and right capital style, and 
cannot fail greatly to interest the clergy.'’—Church Magazine, 
‘he verisimilitude of the scenes and portraits he depicts is 
too palpable for doubt, and his proofs are too strong for denial. 
We admire his shrewdness, and thank him for his facts. Let us 
profit by both." — United Service Journal. 


7. 
ENRY of GUISE. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 
“ The best of Mr. pt. 3 Focent blstorical mx novels !""— Atheneum, 


AMES MONTGOMERY’S POEMS. 


3 vols. feap. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 


A POPULAR LAW DICTIONARY, 
By T, E. TOMLINS, Attorney-at-Law, 
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This day is published, price 6s. No. XV. of 
 DUBL 


HE N REVIEW. 
Contents :— 


1. Arbitrary Power—Popery—Protestantism. 

2. Prejudices of our Popular Literature. 

3. The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 

4. Halsted’s Life of Margaret Beaufort, Mother of Henry the 


. German Translation of the Pickwick Papers. r 
- Gibbon; or, the Infidel Historian and his Protestant Editors. 
. Lamartine’s Poetry. 

. State and Prospects of Catholicity in England. 

. Rise and Fall of Chartism. 

London: C, Dolman, 61. New Bond-street; J. Cumming, 
Dublin; W. Tait, Edinburgh. 
FRASER’S MAGAZINE, 

TWENTY VOLS. 
In NuMBERs « 
—CLoTa. 





1830-40. 


Mr. Fraser most respectfully solicits attention to the above. 
The original cost was Fifteen Pounds in Numbers. 
215, Regent-street. 





ORD PLUNKET.—The DUBLIN UNI- 
. VERSITY MAGAZINE for MARCH, price 2s. 6d. con- 
tains:—1. Mant’s History of the Church of Ireland—2. Our 
Portrait Gallery. No. VI. lunket, with an Etching—3. 
Bulwer’s Dramatic Poetry—4. Roman Catholic Devotion; the 
Scapular—5. A Legend of Ulster in 1641. Chap. I.—6. Remem- 
brances of a Poetic Childhood—7. Stanzas written in Dejection 
—8. The Bridal—9. A New Year's Gift from Coul Goppagh—10. 
Scottish Songs, by T. Smibert—11. Curiosities of Law Books— 
12. Doctor Cooke, the Synod of Ulster, and the National Board 
—13. Gallery of Illustrious Irishmen. No. XI._ Swift, Part IL.— 
14. Charles O'Malley, the Irish Dragoon; by Harry Lorrequer 
—15. Sealy College ; the Celibacy Statute—16. Critical Notices. 
Dublin: William Curry. jun. & Co.; Samuel Holdsworth, 
London ; Fraser & Co. inburgh. Sold by all Booksellers in 
the United Kingdom. 


Just published, Part IV. containing the METALS, 8vo. with 
B Woodcuts, 2s. 
ROFESSOR GRAHAM’S ELEMENTS of 
rn CHRMSTRY 1 including the applications of the Science 
in the Arts. 


Parts I. Il. and ITI. done up in 1 vol. 9s. 
London: H. Bailliére, 219, Regent-street. 








HURCH-RATES.—The BRITISH MAGA- 

ZINE for the present Month contains. in addition to the 

usual information, “An ARGUMENT on the BRAINTREE 

CHURCH-RATE Question, with an Appendix of Authorities. 

By one of the Churchwardens.” 

Thicinatone. St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; J. 

Turrill, 250, and T. Clere Smith. Regent-street. 
ix day is published 


Th 1. 
HE ECLECTIC REVIEW for Marcu. 


Conten!s: 





1, Education Fallacies. 
2. Dewey's Discourses—Spirit of the Church Party. 
3. Marryat’s Diary in America: Second Part. 
4. Jesse’s Court of England during the Reign of the Stuarts. 
5. Present Condition of British India. 
6. Publications of the Camden Society. 
7. Malcolm's Travels in South Eastern Asia. 
8. Duncombe’s Motion on Church Rates—Lord John Russeil and 
the Dissenters. &e. &e. 
London: Ball, Arnold, & Co. 31, Paternoster-row. 


HE LONDON and WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW. No. LXV., just published, contains :— 
. COLERIDGE. 
2. SPANISH BALLADS. 
3. DEMOSTHENES. 
. BRETISH BIRDS. 
5. AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY: EMERSON. 
. RECENT ENGLISH TRAGEDY. 
N HOOD. 
8 POSTAGE STAMP, 
Henry Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East, London; A. & C. Black, 
Edinburgh. 


HE MONTHLY CHRONICLE for Marcu 
contains—1. Lines written on the Night of the Queen's 
Marriage—2. Progress and State of _Parties—3. Leigh Hunt's 
Legend of Florence—4. Notes of a Tour in Northern Europe, 
Part Ist—5. Recent els ; Marian, The Czar, &c.—6. Sketches 
of Spanish Generals, No. 4; El Pastor—7. Some Recollections of 
Childhood, No. 3—8. Influence of Eloquence on English Free- 
dom, No. 2; Erskine & Curran: Libel Trials—9. Patent Privi- 
leges of the London Theatres; Tomlins on the Drama—1l0. Inez 
de Castro, by J. k. Reade, Esq.—i1. Supply of Water to the Me- 
tropolis—12. Notices of New Books. 

A few copies remain of the Four Volumes of the Montuty 
CuronicLte from the commencement; containing, amongst 
others, Contributions from Sir E. L. Bulwer, Sir D. Brewster, 
‘Thomas Moore, Dr. Lardner, Count Pepoli, Professor Powell, 
Dr, Prichard, Mrs. Jamieson, Dr. Southwood Smith. Professor 
Phillips, Leigh Hunt, Dr. Hodgkin, Col. Mitchell, Dr. Mayo, 
Professor de Morgan, Mrs. Shelley, Col. Thompson, Dr. Stone, 
W. J. Fox, J. ©. Loudon, R. H. Horne, Joseph Mazzini, Laman 
Blanchard, Robert Bell, Esq. 

London: Longman, Orme, & Co. 











EDITED BY THEODORE HOOK, ESQ. 
The MARCH NUMBER of _ “ = 
OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE and HUMORIST, contains :— 

Fathers and Sons, by thekditor. | The Bedford Row Conspiracy, 
Prince Albert’s Poetry and Part I. 

Music. | The Widow Married, by Mrs. 

The Fairy’s Wand, a tale of| ‘Trollope, with two illustra- 

Windsor Park, in the days of! _ tions by Buss. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BU ILDERS, UPHOLSTERERS, ETC. 
Just published, in 1 vol. 4to. 
TREATISE on the Use of the Improved 
Papier Miché Ornaments in Internal Decoration. 
By C. F. BIELEFELD. 


_ Accompanied by 923 quarto Plates, representing upwards of 
Six Hundred Patterns, accurately figured, of Architectural and 
other Ornaments; being part of a still larger collection of en- 
richments in every style of design, exclusively manufactured 
in the improved Papier Maché, and sold by C. F. BIELEFELD, 
No. 15, Wellington-street North, near the English Opera House. 
The above Treatise, with the Plates, price 2/. 2y., to be had of 
C. F. Bielefield, as above ; and any Plate or Plates may be had 
separately, at 6d, per Plate. 

C. F, Bielefeld’s improved Paper Maché is now patronized by 
most of the principal London and Provincial Architects, and 
has heen adopted in some of the largest public and private 
buildings in England. 





Now ready, in | vol. 8vo. with 16 Engravings from Origi 
Drawings, taken on the spot, price 158. + wee 
THE COURT AND CAMP OF 


UNJEET SING 
Rs By the HON. G. W. OSBORNE ; 
Military Secretary to the Governor-General of India. 
“This book has the solid value of history and th 
of an cantern Sellen, \—Regminer. i jo eames 
*This volume is full of curious details, and descri 
means by which the late Runjeet Sing contrived oo ete 
self to the command of a powerful kingdom ; it developes his 
public and private life—his character and peculiarities—his 
virtues and his vices ;—the political relations and power of the 
Sikh state—its resources—its importance as an ally to the British 
government in India, in the event of an invasion from Russia 
or Persia—it portrays many of the almost incredible conven. 
tions and customs of the Sikh people, a nation of whom little 
is known beyond their geographica locality—affording more in- 
sight into the real character of the nations of a vast division of 
India than is to be met with in the vol and b 
descriptions of professed travellers.”"— Times. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 


THE NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 

Now ready, in 3 vols. Ee 8vo. 

A DY JAN GREY. 

By the Author of ‘ Royston Gower,’ ‘ Fair Rosamond,’ & 

“ Mr. Miller already occupies a high rank among the writers 

of historical romance. In the present performance we have, on 

the one hand, Edward 1V., Lady Jane Grey, Northumberland 

Suffolk and his Duchess, Guildford, Cecil, and others, painted 

with singular fidelity ; and on the other, a being supposed to be 

pesnpeese of supernatural powers, Wardour, a lover of the hap- 

ess Lady Jane Grey; and Amy. her faithful friend —involved, 

and p g extraord effects in the plot which it has 

pleased the writer to invent, to give a deep dramatic interest 

to his story,and enable him to introduce his inferior and general 

portraits with the costume and manners of the age. ‘This work 

does honour to its author, and places him in a front rank among 

the most eminent cultivators of this species of literature,”— 
Literary Gazette. mn 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 














CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


In one thick and closely-printed volume, 8vo. double columns, containing nearly 1200 pages, in brevier 
type, and handsomely bound in coloured cloth and lettered, price 30s. 


BRITISH HISTORY, 
CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. 


Comprehending a Classified Analysis of Events and Occurrences in Church and State, and of the Consti- 
tutional, Political, Commercial, Intellectual, and Social progress of the United Kingdom, from the first Invasion by the Romans, 
to the Accession of Queen Victoria. With Biographical Notices of Eminent Public Characters; ‘Tables of the Progress of Taxes, 


the National Debt, Agriculture, Commerce, $ 
Lists of the Public Statutes from Magna Charta 


ipping, and Navigation; Accounts of variations in Prices, Wages, and Currency; 
, and of the Men of Letters and Science who distinguished each Reign; with 


Accounts of changes in the Manners, Diet, Industrial Pursuits, Amusements, and Costume of the People ; comparative statements 
of Crime at different periods, and other Details tending to exhibit a condensed but complete View of the Rise and Progress of the 
British Empire, from the earliest authentic Era to the Death of William IV. 


By JOHN WADE, 
Vice-President and Member of the Historical Section of the InstrrutT D’AFRIQUE, of Paris. 


“ The volume is highly deserving of notice, and well attests the judgment, ability, and research displayed in its compilation. We 
consider it as extremely useful for reference, and as a most desirable addition to the shelves of a library.”"—The Times. 
It is a strong recommendation of any volume to pronounce it a valuable one. We can go further with that which is before us 
—it is an invaluable one; and we can add to this that the volume, which numbers 1160 pages, is scarcely to be opened anywhere 
without an interest that is not to be awakened by a similar dip into the Humes and Lingards. ‘ourier. ? 
“ Great comprehensiveness. judgment, and sagacity, are displayed in the introductory views taken of the different sriods. A 
strict and honourable impartiality is conspicuous. The style is correct, perspicuous, and elegant, Altogether the work is a mag- 


nificent one, and we earnestly call the attention of the public to it. 


” 


— Morning Advertise: 


ser. 
* The whole volume is decidedly one of the best that has ever appeared as a work of useful and ready reference to the annals of 
ourcountry. Asa family book we know of none to compare with it." — Literary Gazette. po add 
“ The plan of this work is excellent. Any one by consulting it may, in a few seconds, settle any doubtful point in English 


history. The work will soon find its 


into general circulation, and will become one of standard interest."’— Obserrer. 


“ This comprehensive, and, in its way, important volume, will be found among the very best of its own or any other class that 
the utilitarian spirit of the age has given birth to. All that the world in general need seck to know of the facts of English history, 
they will here tind set down in the precise chronological order in which they occurred, and, what is of still more consequence, 


‘unmixed with baser matter.’ ""—New Monthly Magazine. 


* A treasury of literary wealth, that.can neither be too highly estimated nor too generally adopted.” — Taunton Courier. 


“No gentleman's house should be without it, as it isan saciom seterence in cases which require its use. 
&e. &e. KE 


” 


—Nottingham Mercury. 


Published by EFFINGHAM WILSON, 18, Bishopsgate-street (late of the Royal Exchange). 








the Merry Monarch, by Cap- | The Adventures of Khodadad, 
tain Marryat. by the Hon. C. F. Savill. 
The Chalet in the Alps, by the | The Life and Times of Peter 
Countess of Blessington. Priggins, College Scout and 
Nimrod in France. i Bed-maker. 
A Chaunt of the Day, in Two! Specimens of German Lyric 
Tongues. Poetry, by J. H. Merrivale, 
The Hunter's Return, by the Esq. &c. 
,Old Forest Ranger. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 18, Great Marlborough-street. 


ARMY AND NAVY. 
‘he MARCH NUMBER of 
Ts E UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL, 
and NAVAL and MILITARY MAGAZINE, 
Contains, among other Important Papers :— 
in J. C. Ross's Souta Ant- |The Military Catastrophe of 
arctic Expedition, i | the Carlist War, related by a 
Military and Naval Establish- | Spanish Carlist Officer. 
ments of Modern Egypt. | Remarks on Military Bridges, 
of the 40th Regiment with an account of Colonel 
es. E Mackintosh’s Pontoons. 
asley’s Operations at | Porter's Improved Anchor. 
with a view to the | Memoir of the Services of the 
removal of the Wreck of the | late Major-General Sir Ro- 
Royal George, concluded. | bert Stevenson, K.C.B. 
England’s Wooden Walls.—|A_ Word to Prince Albert on 
Tue Vicrory.—No., 3. | his Promotion. 
la, by Bugle. | War with China and Storming 


of Kelat. 


F. &c., continued. Navy and Army Estimates, &c. 


Notes from Cana 
Meomoigs of Edward Costello, | 


oD. 
Nights on the Fo’ Castle, by | With allthe Naval and Military 


Edward Howard -Author | Intelligence of the Month. 
of * Rattlin the Keefer.’ ! 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


VAIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
for MARCH, price ONE SHILLING, contains :—Epithala- 
mium on the Marriage of Queen Victoria—The Church of Scot- 
land and the Veto Question—Mrs. Ellis’ ‘ Sons of the Soil'—The 
Story of Ango, the Merchant Prince of Dieppe ; by Mrs. re— 
Reminiscences of Charles L——; by the English Opium-Kater— 
Parvenus — Memoirs of Jeremy Bentham, by Dr. Bowring; 
Part I1.-—-Recollections of Days in Belgium; by Amelia Opie— 
Violet Hamilton, or the Talented Family; Chap. V.—Poetry, 
by Swinfen Jervis, M.P., R. Dillon Browne, M.P., &c.—Literary 
Register; Political Register. | s 
illiam Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. London. 





Edinburgh Cabinet Library. 


NEW 


BRITISH 


EDITIONS JUST 


PUBLISHED. 


INDIA, 


FROM THE MOST REMOTE PERIOD TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
By HUGH MURRAY, F.R.S.E.; JAMES WILSON, F.RS.E. ; R. K. GREVILLE, L.L.D.; 


Professor JAMESON; Sir WHITELAW 


AINSLIE, M.D. M.R.AS.; 


Professor WALLACE; and Captain CLARENCE DALRYMPLE. 


3rd Edition. In 8 vols. 


With a Map and 26 Engravings. 


15s. cloth boards. 


The period since the last edition was published has been diligently employed not only in bringing down all 


i i i ini i i p T i British 
he inf ation to the present time, but also in illustrating from fresh sources the topics forme rly handled. The history of , 
affairs to Indie hee peraieedl important lights from the Despatches of the Duke of Wellington and of the Marquis W ellesley, as 


yell as the Biographies of Clive, Munro, Baird, and other public characters; while the recent events, including the camp 
aay ES gk nod carutaeen in the narrative. Materials, both published and in manuscript, most liberally furnished by yon 
Wilson, Director of the Royal Asiatic Society, have afforded the means of giving a very complete summary of the ine — Litera 
ture and Science of the Hindoos. The Mercantile and Monetary Transactions of India having undergone remarkable a rations, 
are treated much more copiously, and partly from original sources; while to the Maritime part is added a full view of the prog 


and present state of Steam-Navigation. ‘The politica 


changes under the New Charter, the increased efforts to diffuse Christianity 


and Education among the Natives, the recent Travels in the North of India, and the extension of the bg enna Surveys by 


Colonels Lambton and Everest, have all afforded fresh materials for this edition. The work. thus revise 


, enlarged, and in many 


srincipal parts entirely rewritten, will, it is hoped, be found still more deserving of that public favour which has already been so 


iberally bestowed upon it. 


LIFE OF 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH: 


Founded on Authentic and Original Documents, some of them never before published ; including aves 
of the most important Transactions in the Reigns of Elizabeth and James I. ; Sketches of Burleigh, Essex, Secretary Cecil, Sidney, 


Spenser, and other Eminent Contemporaries. 


By PATRICK FRASER TYTLER, Esq. 


3rd Edition, improved. In 1 vol. 


With Portraits, Seals, and Autographs. 


5s. cloth boards. 


“ 4 most meritorious book : it is not a compilation, but a thorough searching up of the history of his day.”—Spectator. 


OLIVER & BOYD, Edinburgh ; and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO, London, 
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1 00, 7 00,000 VOLU MES" “of CHEAP BOOKS.— 
1 DOWDING'S GENERAL CATALOGUE, for 1840, of his 

tensive and valuable Collection of NEW and SECOND. 
HANI ) BOOKS, is just published, price 2s. 

*,* The superiority of this Collection, particularly in Standard 
E Aish Works. together with the extreme reduction in price at 
ic h the Books are offered, gives to the Catalogue a peculiar 

aim to the notice of every Book-buyer. 


ON SALE AT No. 82, NEWGATE-STREET, LONDON. 





The following is a Selection of choice Modern Works ofthe best 
Editions, in new and elegant bindings, on Sale 
at the extremely low prices affixed. 
The British Essayists, 38 vols. half-bound, 57. 10s. ; 
plished at 10/. 10s. 
Another and superior Copy, 6/. 10s. 
The British Poets (Sharpe's), fine plates, 108 vols. | 
in 54, half-bound, 10/. 10s. ; published at 20/. 
The British Novelists (Barbauld’s), 50 vols. half- 
pound, 5/. 15s. 6 : 7 
F saes and superior Copy, 61. 16s. 6d.; pub. 
* The British Classics (Sharpe's), fine plates, 24 
vols. half-bound, Sl. 58: published at 15/. 
‘Addison’s Works, 6 vols. 8vo. calf elegant, 48s. ; 
published a at 4/. 10s. ¥ 
L —- s W orks, 10 vols. Svo. do. 41. 4s.; published 
«t Giloomfield’s Critical Digest of the New Testa- 
ment, 8 vols. 8vo. half-bound russia, 5/. 18s. ; oul, at 71. 17s. 6d. 
Bolingbroke’s A are, 8 vols. 8vo. half-bound, 
al. Gs. 5 published at 51. § 
Brydges’ C ensuria Litevaria, 10 vols. Svo. half-bd. 
ai. 8s. ; published at 12 
Button’ s Natural History, 600 plates, 
calf elegant, 8/. 8s. ; published at V7. se ae 
— Burke’ 's W orks, 16 vols. 8vo. calf elegant, 7s. 17s. 6d. 


20 vols. 8vo. 


5 “Burke's Speeches, 4 vols. 8vo. half calf do. 50s. 
Pbollins’s Peerage, 9 vols. 8vo. calf neat, 4/. 10s. ; 
b. at 10/. 10s, 
™C ‘elebrated Trials and Remarkable Law Cases, 
plates, 6 vols. 8vo. calf elegant, 2/. 10s.; published at 4/. 4s. 
Coxe’s Life we Mestherengh, 6 vols. Svo. half calf 
elegant, 4/. 88. Seca 
Cook’s V: ovages, plates, 7 vols. 8vo. calf elegant, 
3. 3x.; published at 5d. 10s. 
Dryden’s Works, 18 vols. 8vo. calf neat, 87. 18s. 6d. 


Scarce. 
Edwards’s History of the East and West Indies, 
5 vols, Svo. half calf elegant, 31s. 6d. ; published at 4/. 4s. 
Eustace’s Classical Tour in ately, 4 vols. 8vo. ele- 
gantly half- bound, : 20s.; published at 3/. 
Ferguson’s History of the Roman Republic, 5 
vols. 8vo. elegantly bound, 28s. ; published at 37, 
Fox's Speeches, 6 vols. 8vo. elegantly half-bound, 


, 6 vols. 





6. 





Rar 
Frank! tin *s Work 
48s. ; published at 4d. 1 *y 

Gibbon’s Roman History, 8 vols. 8vo. elegantly 
bound, 32. 3s. 

Godwin’s History of the Commonwealth, 4 vols. 
vo. half-calf elegant, 12s. ; published at 3/. 10s. 

Goldsmith’s Works, plates, 4 vols. Svo. half calf, 
%6s.; publi shed at 48 

Henry’s Great Britain, 12 vols. 8vo. half calf, 
528s. 6¢.; published at 61. 

Hooke’s History of Rome, 
gant, 50s.; published at 4/. 

Johnson's Works, 12 vols, Svo. calf elegant, 4/. 4s. 
published at 7/. 10s. 

Kames’s History of Man, 3 vols. 8vo, do. 21s. ; 
published at 36s 

Hurd’s Works, 8 vols. 8vo. do, 42s. ; pub. at 41. 4s. 

Langhorne’s Plutarch, 6 vols. Svo. do. 48s.; pub. 
at 4/. 

Lingard’s History of England, 14 vols. 8vo. do. 
6. 6s.; published at 102. 

Locke’s Works, 9 vols. Svo. do. 41. 4s. 

Lewis's Topographical Dictionary 
4vols, 4to. ¢ loth lettered, 2/. 10s.; publishe dat si. 

Maurice’s Indian Antiquities, 7 vols. 8vo. half 
calf, 348.; published at 5/. 

Milton’s Prose Works, 
Sl. 15s. 6d. Rare. 

Milton’s Poetical Works, 
elegant, 24s.; published at 30. 

Mitford’s History of Greece, 8 vols. 8vo. calf ele- 
t.; published at 62. 
Tacitus, large paper, royal 8vo. half 

calf, 428. ; published at 6l. 

Pope's Works, by Roscoe, 10 vols. Syo. half calf 
elegant, 3/. 18s. ; published at 7/. 

Porteus’s Works, 6 lo 8vo. calf elegant, 38s.; 
published at 3/, 2s. 

Rankin’s History of France, 9 vols. 8vo. half calf 
elegant, 2/.; published at 64. 

Raynal’s History of the Indies, 6 vols. Svo. do. 24s. ; 
published at 3. 108. 

rollin’ 8 Ancient [istory, 

4s.; published at 3/. 3s. 

"eeeees’ s Works, 8 vols. Svo. calf elegant, 

~ 88. Last edition 

Smith's Wealth of N 
l6s.; published at 36s. 

Swift's W orks, by Scott, 19 vols. 8vo. half calf, 
Gl. Vs. 6d. Scare 

Systematic Education, 2 vols, 8vo, do, 14s.; pub. 
t 6s, 


8vo. elegantly bound, 


+ 


6 vols. 8vo. calf ele- 


Scarce. 


of England, 


vols. royal Svo. do. 


4 vols. 8vo. half calf 











-6 vols. 8vo. calf elegant, 


Nations, 3 vols. 8vo. half calf, 





FALLACIES OF = FACULTY —COLCHICUM 


NEW (REMEDY . GOUT 


RURUMA 
By J. PATERSON, F.R.C.S. Hanover-street. 
Published z Henty Renshaw, 256, Strand ; and all Booksellers. 
rice 3s. 


and | 








ESSRS. SAUNDERS 
| have just published the following 
,EW WORKS, 
,. EST MALTRAVERS, 





| ERN 


Beautiieliy illustrated from Drawings by Cattermole, complete | 


1 vol. price Six rin forming the Second of the 


| of th 
| WORKS OF SIR ‘ 





ton 
i ‘BU LWE R, Bart. M.P. M.A. 
» the First Volume, containin 
RIENZI, The "LAST OF THE R¢ OMAN “TRIBUNES. 
Beautifully illustrated by Maclise and Creswick. 
Complete in 1 vol. price 6s. 
Il 


In2 vale. sdeben, 
CAMP AND ae “on ES OF MILITARY 
E 





By MAJOR PATTERSON, 
Author of * — in the 50th.” 





In Ato. heantifully itiustrated, 
THE ROCK— GIBR LTAR. 
Dedicated, py express permission, to “tte or Majesty. 
¥ MAJOR HORT, sist Regt. 
Iv. 
In 2 vols. Plates 
WESTERN INDIA tx 1838, 
By MRS. POSTANS, Author of ‘ Cutch.’ 
v. 
2 vols. post 8vo 
ute re IN GERMANY. 
By MRS, JAMESON. 
vi. 
In2 post & 
THE REAL "AND THE IDEAL; 
Or, ILLUSTRATIONS of TRAVEL. 
vil. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
RECORDS OF REAL LIFE. 
By MISS PIGOTT. 


SOCIAL 


Vill. 
With the Arms boaatifally engraved, 
LODGE’S PEERAGE ror 1340. 
Corrected throughout from the eueme ul Communications of 
| the Nobi 


Agents: for Ireland, J. C whe ong ‘Dublin ; ; for Scotland, Bell 
& Bradfute, Edinburgh. 





. TiTe" 
ATENT PERRYIAN FILTERINKSTAND. 
This peel and poate invention 4 insures an instantaneous 
supply of CLEAR FILTE in the cup of the Filter, 
which can be re ate od thee Sm Inkstand at any moment, where 
it is secured from injury, and not affected by the atmosphere. 
The Ink, thus prote cted, never thickens or moulds, and remains 
good for any length of time in any climate. The process of fil- 
tration causes the colouring mz utter to be he eld in suspension ; 
»and inconvenience occasioned by unsuitable 
cenerally found Ad ordins ry Inkstands, are completely ob- 
yiated by the use of t INKSTAND. One of moder- 
ate size will conts io ‘sul cie ~ “ink for six or twelve months’ 
| writing.—Sold by JAMES PERRY & Co. Pate entees and Manu- 
facturers, 37, Ke d Lion-square, Leations ; also by all Stationers 
and other dealers in such articles. 
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PAPER.—Tnomas Creswick, 
Paper-maker,Card-maker,and Wholesale Stationer,No. 4, 
Chandos-street, West Strand, London, having now completed his 
Manufactory, offers to the Public his Smooth-rolled Drawing 
Paper, presenting the same good qualities which his Rough and 
Half Rough paper has been so we iL known to possess for thirty 
years past, and which has been favoured during the whole of 
that period with the most marked approval, notwithstanding 
the attempts of his opponents to disparage its good qua sand 
substitute other spurious papers for it. The Smooth-rolled 
drawing Paper, as well as the Rough, is stamped on each sheet 
wee 's ae e on the side it should be worked upon, and his 
nam ater-mark. These precautions are noticed to 
seer ent imposits on. London Drawing Boards, white and tinted, 
rom his own improved paper—Crayon anny rs and Boards. 
ge it Drawing Papers, for Stude ents, Architects, &c.—Tracing 
Paper, without oil or varnish, equal to French—Tissue Papers 




















offered—Double Surfa 
smooth on the reverse. 


W Est S$ MODEL OF THE EYE, to illustrate 
the Theory of Vision and show the use of Spectacle 
With Apparatus, Case, sna i renee Deseriptic 
2ls.—WEST'S TREATIS He HUMAN 
read by all before they oa. ase Spectacle 
Practica! Rules when to be Pein. —e ai at sort a 
to preserve the eyes to ext e 
ANATOMICAL DIAGRA MOF rine ‘TL MAN EYE , 
coloured.—WE Ms IMPROVED STA \NHOPE LENS, mounted 
in Gold, Silver, ‘and Metal. Price from 5s.64. to 20s. ‘The prettiest 
trinket, and decidedly ihe most uni ique Microscope ever in- 





e Drawing Paper, rough on one side, 
I 





8, 16s. Gd. to 
b, should be 


it contains 





















vented: , power 4,096 times, (see Mont wazine, Uct, 1838.)- 

WEST'S NEW COMPOUND SEED-C by 

12s. Aconvenient Microscope for exa in e Mine 
&e. & S Pol 





She r4 Beetles, : 
ABLt test of time; t! 
' and warranted to show a vessel or object 
izon will admi oe Price Iss. 0s. and 40s, 

P ar Bookseller r; or 
Ty » kine of Belgium, 83, 
Fleet-street. Observe ! The name, * West, Invent.’ is on each 
article, and full-printed descriptions sent. 
——————.——-— 

















S the greater part of the NOBILIT 


on this great occa 
- Vicinity of their Country Residences. 
increased his exte =e tock of Brilliant ¢ ‘himn ey, Pi 
Elizabethan, French, &c., in sizes suiting ever 
Glasses of good as and large dime STAI 









93, Bishopsgate-street Within, London, 


& OTLEY | 


for Plans, made to any size, larger than have ever yet been | 


r, and Console Glasses, in every € 
rpose, and forming a most tasteful and varied assortment. 
a considerable reduction from the tariff prices. 
. 
AINED AND ORNAMENTAL GLASS, 
He flatters himself, that he has succee di in obviating the general objection to its Cost, and is enabled by his present arrange- 
ments to offer it at Prices calculated to bring it into general use for C 
an inspection of his Specimens in Coats of Arms, Crests, Landscapes, Figures, E mbossed Work, &c. +) at the 


BISHOPSGATE PLATE GLASS WAREHOUSE, 


| PERRY POST. —STOCKEN, 53, Quadrant.— 






NVELOPES, eight dozen for 6d. ~Stoe ken’ 8 Post-oflice 
writing papers, the i. house in London that has had paper 
expressly made, where two sheets ro be enclosed in an_en- 
velope, and still under weight fora single letter. Sapermne 5 Bath 
Post, 3d. per quire, or 5s. per ream; Note Paper, 24d., or 3s. 6d. 
per ream ; the largest and most elegant assortment of Envelope 
Ss, filled, complete, from 5s. 6¢.; Blotting Books, Albums, 
Scrap Books, Bibles, and Prayer Books bound, in velvet, &c.; 
pame-viate elegantly engraved, and 100 supertine cards printed, 
for 5s. Riddle’s new spirally-propelled patent ever-pointed 
Silver be ne il Cases, the last and greatest improvement ever made 
in this use val article ; to be had at Stocken’s, 53, Quadrant, Re- 


gent-street 
YS PORTABLE DRESSING 


~ 








‘TOCKEN 


CASES, in Russia Leather, containing razor, shaving brush, 
strop, and comb, Xe., only 10s. Rosewood or Mahogany 
Dressing Cases, fitted with two razors, button hook, tweezers, 
‘issors, nail, tooth, hat, shaving, and hair brushes, comb, round 
| shaving soap, strop, and looking-glass, only Iss. 6d., with lock 
and key. Brush Cases, in russia or morocco leather, complete, 
with three of the best brushes, for l7s.6d. Dressing Cases, with 
silver fittings, from 10 to 50 guineas. Dressing cases repaired 
and refitted. One pair of the best ivory- -handle Razors, in case, 
for 8s. 6 Mahogany or Rosewood Writing Desks, 12 inches by 
10, warranted, for 10s. 6d. Rosewood Work Boxes, from 4s. 6d. 
with lock and key. De spatch Boxes, or morocco, 
Trave lling Ww riting , 105 inches, with Bramah locks, 15s. 6d. 
each. . Riddle’s Coronet or Diadem Fountain Inkstands, G, 
Rick tle’ s re volving Inkstands. G, Riddle’s universal enholders, 
in gold or silver.—Sold by C. STOCKEN, Dressing Case Manu- 
Hisar’ r, 53, Quadrant, Kes rent-street, next door to Swan and 
“agar s. 


(are ET, CABINET, and 


WAREHOUS 293, 244, and 295, 














UPHOLSTERY 
HIGH HOLBORN, 
Families about to furnish are solicite dtoinspect the above W are- 
rooms,which are replete with elegant goods of a superior descrip- 
tion, at exceeding Hy prices. The following are especially de- 
se rving notice :—BRUSSEL sc ARPETS. The largest and most 
splendid colle ion of new patterns in the me zope is, combining 
durability of fabric and novelty in design, wi economy = 
price.—CABINET RNITURE, BRITISH ond PARISIA 
Chis department, from its extensive stock and superior oe 
ment, affords facilities for sspe -ditious selection not equalled by 
any house in town.—BEDDING. Particular care is given to 
ensure every article well seasoned, and free from taint.—UP- 
HOLSTERY. The stock of chaste new pattern chintzes, tour- 
ni ays, worsted, silk, silk and worsted damasks, tabbirettes, mo- 
reens, &c. is exce edingly large and well assorted, great atten- 
tion having been paid to the selection of warranted colours and 
e — designs. 
, HOTSON, & C OMP ANY, 292, 294, and 295, High Holborn. 
ny ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
_ PAT TERN of TOOTHBRUSH, made on the most 
, and patronized by the most eminent of the 
7 “elebrated Brush will search thoroughly into the 
divisions of the Te seth, and will clean in the most effectual and 
extraordinary manner. Metcalfe's Tooth-Brushes are famous 
for being made on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the 
mouth. An improved (lothes-brush, that cleans in a toird part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. A 
newly-invented Brush for cleaning velvet with quick and satis- 
factory effect. T he much approved Flesh-brushes, as recom- 
mended by the rulty, and Horse-hair Gloves and Belts. 
Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, that do not soften in washing or use like common hair, 
Anew and la ‘ge importation of fine Turkey Sponge ; and Combs 
of all deseripti At ag tealfe’s, No. 13¢, Oatord-stre et, nearly 
opposite Hanove 
FOR THE “6 ROWTH O OF H Al Re 
OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, a Vegetable 
. a roduc tion.--The only peti, le that produc es and restores 
HAIR; WHI: SKERS. MUS TACHIOS, and EYEBROWS; 
pre vents ir from falling off ce turni grey to the latest 
period of life; changes grey hair to its original colour; 
from scurf, and makes it beautifully SUFT, CUL i) ¥, and 
GLOsSsY, In dressing Hair, it keeps it firm in the eurl, uninjured 
by dam; wee ather erou ded rooms, the dance, or in the exercise of 
t isi nealae, as it lays a foundation fora 
BE At TEU i nits "AD Ol HAIR 
CAUTION—Ask for “ howl AND’S MACASSAR OIL,” and 
observe their NAME and ADDRESS, in Hed, on the W rapper, 
thus: A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, HAT TON-GARDE 

























































untersigned AL ROW L AND, 
The lowes! price is 6s. “, : the next price is 7s. —10s. 6d. —and 
per bottle. 
Impostors call the — a rth e“ GENUINE,” and omit the * &” 
in the Signature, offering it for sale under the lure of being cheap, 
tOWLAND’'s MACASSAR OIL is sold by the Proprietors, as 
above, mi by respect: wd Pe “me and ncn cine Venders. 


hy ‘OUS A Al IONS, & 
TIVE OR TONIC PILLS 


are recommended for all that class ofc ‘ompli 1ints which are 
| oceasioned hy a loss of tone, or deficient action of the digestive 











SST 


FOR 5 
Powe RS” DIGES 














| s impaired appetite, a sense of pain in the stomach after 
tulence, heartburn, acid eruc tations affection of the 

| t ne rvous irritability and depression, &e.—These 
article of Mercury or Antim« my, and re- 





r restraint during their use.—Sold 
»xes, by Thomas Butler, Chemist, 
, Waterloo-place, ikdinburgh, and 
y his name and address in the acco mpanying 
vl a fue-simile of the signature of Mr. John lowers on 
che labs "4 ph be obtained of most re spectable Drugyists and 
Medicine Venders 
YOWLA ND S LOTION.—The reputation of 
this ele aa and fashionable Appendage of the TOILE Tr, 
aining a re manners pure and elastic state of the Skin, is 
e nd pleasingly confirmed during the preva. 
nee of unequ val conan ‘rature. © itab) ility, Harsh- 
ness, and Discolouration, are ¢ and obviated by 
the use of Gowland’s Lotion animat ed tint of the 
comple xion effectually secure od and preserved. “Robt. Shaw, 
London,” is engraved on the stamp. ices. 2s, 9d., . 
| quarts, ss. 6d. Sold by ali respectable Perfume ors and Medicine 
Venders ; of whom may be had SHAW’S MINDORA OIL for 
the H HAIR, price 3s. 
















HER MAJESTY’S MARRIAGE. 


Y and GENTRY will visit LONDON 


sion, they will doubtless embrace the opportunity of Purchasing such Articles as cannot be obtained in 
THOMAS FOX, in order to meet the demar i 





s of the approaching season, has greatly 
yie, comprising Gothic, Grecian, 


A few Second-hand 





urch Windows, Conservatories, Staircases, &c., and solicits 


THE ATHENAUM 











[Mar.7 


8, NEw BuriineTon STREET, Marcu 7, 1840, 


MR. BENTLEY 


WILL IMMEDIATELY PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


ELEVEN YEARS IN CEYLON ; 


COMPRISING 


Sketches of the Field Sports and Natural History of that Colony, and an Account of its History and Antiquities, 
By MAJOR FORBES, 78rH HicHLanpDERs, 


2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 


THE COUNTESS: A STORY OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


By THEODORE S&S. FAY, Esq. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


Ill. 


JOURNALS, AND LETTERS OF 


MEMOIRS, 


SAMUEL PEPYS, 


ESQ. F.RS. 


Including a NARRATIVE OF HIS VOYAGE TO TANGIER. 


The whole now first published from the Originals. 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits, &c. 


THE DOWAGER; OR, THE MODERN SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 


By MRS. GORE. 3 vols. 


Vv. 
NARRATIVE OF 


A WHALING VOYAGE ROUND THE GLOBE, 


During the Years 1833, 


1834, 1835, and 1836. 


Comprising Sketches of Polynesia, California, the Indian Archipelago, and the most interesting Islands of the Pacific Ocean ; with an Account of 
the Sperm Whale Fishery, and the Natural History of the Whale. 


By F. DEBELL BENNETT, 


Esq. F.R.GS, &e. 


2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 


HENRY DE CERONS. 


By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Author of ‘Darnley,’ ‘ De L’Orme,’ ‘Charles Tyrrell,’ &c. In post 8vo. 


MEMOIRS OF THE 


“COLMAN FAMILY. 


By R. B. PEAKE, Esq. 
Including their CorRESPONDENCE with the most distinguished Personages of the Time. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 





NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE PATHFINDER; OR, THE INLAND SEA. 


A ROMANCE. By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 


Author of ‘ The Prairie,’ ‘The Pioneers,’ ‘ Last of the Mohicans,’ &c. In 3 vols. 


TRAVELS IN KOORDISTAN, 


MESOPOTAMIA, &c. 


Including an Account of the Parts of those Countries hitherto unvisited by Europeans. 
With SKETCIIES of the CHARACTER and MANNERS of the KOORDISIT and ARAB TRIBES. 
By J. BAILLIE FRASER, Esq. 


. Author of ‘ The Kuzzilbash,’ ‘A Winter's Journey (Tatar) to Persia,’ &e. 2 vols. 8vo. with Engravings. 


Il, 
The SECOND VOLUME of the COMPLETE EDITION of 


HORACE WALPOLE’S LETTERS. 


Embellished with Portraits of Lady Suffolk, Richard Bentley, Esq., Sir Tforace Mann, | 


and Gray (the Poet). 


IV. 
a] T ‘ ] al ’ 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 
Or, MIRTH and MARVELS. By Tuomas Incoupspy. 
Post 8vo. bound, with numerous Characteristic [lustrations, price 1s. Gd. 

*©A very clever, merry, and pleasant book.”—Morning Post. 

“One of the cleverest works of the day. It abounds in wit and humour of the first 
class."—John Bull. 

“The most entertaining book that has issued from the press since the days of Peter 
Pindar and George Colman the Younger."—Morning Herald. 

“Ingoldsby is a sterling humorist. In the quaint mock-ballad style this writer has no 
equal among his contemporaries. His humour is not only rich and unctuous, but it is 
also picturesque, and developes much of the fancy of the poet. May Ingoldsby write a 
hundred more ‘ Legends,’ and may we live to read the:a!"”—sSua. 





v. 
“MRS. TROLLOPE’S ‘VICAR OF WREXHILL, 


Neatly bound, and embellished with Engravings, comPLETE FoR Six SitLLrnGs, 
FORMING THE 
NEW VOLUME OF ‘THE STANDARD NOVELS.’ 


VI. 
MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND 


UNDER THE STUARTS. By J. Il. Jesse, Esq. 
> 2 vols. 8vo. with Engravings. 
g matter to be found in these volumes will make them one 
on.”"—Times. 

taining character of these Memoirs (for they are very 
entertaining) consist in their giving a good deal of information respecting the private 
lives and personal peculiarities of people of whom the reader of history desires to know 
something, without knowing where to getit. Im form, this pleasant work is a portrait 
gallery ; its essential characteristics are anecdote, personal peculiarities, gossip and scandal; 
its subjects are the Royal Family, and the most distinguished ministers, courtiers and 

court ladies of the time.”—Spectator. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








~ London: Jawns Houmes, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday. at the ATHENZUM OFFICE, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, by Joun Faancrs; and sold by all 
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te, Edinburgh ; and D. Campbell, Glasgow ;—for IRgLAND,J, Cumming, Dublin. 





